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" Multum gerunt, gui ante nos fuerunt, sed non per 
egerunt. SENECA, 


Sollen wir Kinder ziehen, so müssen wir Kinder mit 


Ihnen werden.“ MARTIN LUTHER. 
0 
Unsere Kinder werden unsere Richter seyn.“ 


F. FROEBEL. 
"Twas said of children 


"That none could enter heaven save such as they.“ 
W. CANTON, Laus Infant. 
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INCREASED IN VALGE Р 
BY HER AID AND COUNSEL IS WITH GRATEFUL RESPECT 
INSCRIBED TO THE 
» 
Frau Adele von Portugall 
WHO 
IN GERMANY AND ENGLAND IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 
HAS WITH UNTIRING ZEAL THROUGH MANY YEARS 
e LABORED TO SPREAD THE PRINCIPLES OF F. FROEBEL 
AND WITH DISTI "NGUISHED SUCCESS HAS TRAINED 
ә 
, NUMEROUS. DISCIPLES TO PUT HIS THEORIES. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE, 
ө . 
ALL matter translated from Froebel is printed flush, 
or on the full page: all Editor's comments, etc., are 
indented. 

The word “Scholar” is used throughout to con- 
note “ Boy and Girl taught together after the 
Kindergarten-age ”; and the pronouns of neuter 
or common gender (It, They, etc.), when applying 
to children, are printed with a capital initial 
letter. 

Throughout the book “ Е.” stands for “ Friedrich 
Proebel,” and «S. F., I.” for “The Student's Froebel, 
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«FRIEDRICH FROEDBEL never completed the “Prac- 


tice" of his system of Human Education by 
Development and Training. Having elabo- 
rated a scheme of Training-means, viz. 
„Mother's Songs“ (Mutter und Kose = Lieder); 
and the Childgarden = Gifts, Games, and 
Ocenpations ; for the first great division of the 
Education-period—that is, from birth to the 
end of the seventh year—he always hoped that 
time and opportunity might be given him to do 
the same for the succeeding periods of Childhood 
and Youth. He was therein disappointed. 
Froebel’s death, 1852, in his 71st year—a death 
dike that of Moses on Mount Nebo, for “ his eye 
was not dim пог his natural force abated "— 


F. left tho 

“ Methodie" 
of his system. 
uncome 
pleted. 


bequeathed to his successors the completion of р 


his work. 


‹ They—we—ħave to carry on our Master's p 


work by adopting, suggesting, ^ inventing 
Methods, Ways and Means—Practice—whick 
shall realise E's fundamental principles. The 
purpose of this 2nd Part of “The Student's 
Froebel " is to set forth, as fully as the size of the 
littie work permits, Froebel’s practice (Methodic) 


1 


Hisfollowers 
ауе to 
adopt, in- 
vent, expand 
methods to 
realise F.'s 
principles. 


For the 
earliest age, 
theory and 
practice are 
scarcely 
distin- 
guished. 


Mother 
exercises her 
infant's 
limbs ; lets It 
feel the 
pleasure of 
movement. 
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as contained in the “ Education of Man”— 
always, let us гесоЛесЬ, a fragment—and in 
several papers of later composition, and hence 
of ripened experience. The most Important 
срать will necessarily be that which applies to 
the Schocl-age—between 7 ard 14—to boys 
and girls beéome scholars. Here, "Theory and 
‘Practice are naturally distinguished. This 
is inch less true of the earliest eze—Infancy. 
For the first half of Childhood, from: birth 
to the fourth year, it is obvious that^F. 
in the. Menschenerzichung aims at giving to 
mothers and nurses a true Theory, of what they 
do, without always knowing why; for instinct 
supplies to these Educators by the grace of 
Gop—methods that no Male could invent, but 
every truly human heart values. Training and 
instruction of the little Child, to the third or 
fourth year, cannot be differentiated into Theory 
and Practice. As Goethe says of Nature, 16 is 


“ weder Kern noch Schale: Sie ist alles mit einem 
Male.“ 


In S. F., I. (pp. 10-15 and 24-27) may be 
found the Theory, so to call it, of that earliest 
Fducation, whereof, by the same license of 
Language, the * Mothers Games and Songs” 
may be called the **Hand-book." In little 
games, handed down from the world's first 
nurseries, the mother exercises the, infant's 
limbs so that they may grow in strength and 
agility. She awakes in It a pleasure born of 
movement; and arouses, by songs as venerable 
as the plays, her child’s feeling of union with 


e 


o g 
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E 
things and beings not Itself—be it only» with Wakens Its 
$ Poor Pussy,” or “Gock-horse,” of ** Baker’s Mon with 
Man ze and she sows the seed of science by perso ot 
letting It count Its toes and fingers. Бэ 
, In his book F. shows trainers of infancy,not 
за better wy, but fresh paths for their Mother- 
sense to walk in, towards thp goal which they ° 

э? see before them. For the second part of CRild- For theage 
hood, from 4 to 7, known throughout Айе world n: 


now as the ** Kindergarten-age,” F. lefé us the ee 


° wealth of his Gifts, Games, and Occupations, ae 
which possessing their own literature neéd no 
description here. All are not, strictly speaking, 
of P.'s invention. They show the harmonious 
working of many teachers, and therefore fore- 
shadow that unfolding of means for realising F.'s 
principles, which remains to be accomplished 
for later years of the School-age, and for Youth 
the third septenniad of life. A list of XIT 
“Means of Education in common” is found in 
§ 87 of the Menschenerzichung ; in Hailmann's 
Translation, pp. 234 and s.; and “ Student's 
Froebel,” Pt. I, pp. 96 and s. 


It is given here, in a shortened form: Lig of X11 
А Тои 
Ie То awaken, nourish and strengthen the rüucation 


Religious Sentiment. 0 ee 

II. To get by heart religious sayings. 

III. Care, Knowledge, and Exercise of the 
Bedy. , } 

IV. Contemplation and Observation of Nature 
and dhe outer-world. 

V. To get by heart short poems representing 
Nature and Life (especially for singing). 


0 


a 


Herein, 
ends and 
means 
appear 
mixed. 


Entwickel- 


Bildung = 
training 


“In com. 
mon," at first 
meant 
numbers 

cf boys 
together. 
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* VI. Exercises in Language. 

VII. Exercises in,“ and for, material Repre- 
sentation. à x" 5 

VIII. Exercises with Lines upon a Surface: 
{Drawing in the “net,” i.e., on cross-ruled slate 
ог paper). 3 ) 

IX. Perception of colours (Painting in the 
Y net”). ks 

X.vPlay (volentary exercises of dll kinds). 

Xi. Story-telling (Histories, Legends, Fables, 
ес.). | 
` ХП. Short journeys, and long walks. 

At first sight, in this scheme ends and means 
may seem somewhat mixed. But F. never loses 
hold of his principle. Entwickelung aad Bildung, 
as two faces of one medal, or two concurrent 
forces constantly interacting, are his End, and 
whatever helps them is Means. Shall we ven- 
ture to explain that Ёз end is to bring forth 


the precious metal of character and gift- 


(Entwickelung) ; to refine, shape, apply it, when 
brought out (Bildung): or, retaining his 
favourite and well-known image, to let the plant 
grow; to protect, train, and prune its various 
Slióots, thereafter. ~ — 9-. 
The phrase “in common * (gemeinsam) does 
not, in the original scheme, connote the teach- 
ing together of boys ава girls past the Kinder- 
garten-age. Gemeinsam is intended 50 veto 
plans, as of Rousseau and Hezbart, for educating 
a pupil, alone. Habitually, in his оте № work, 


F. speaks of the “Boy” doing-this or that. 


Still he nowhere excludes girls, whose admission 


3 » 
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to co-equal rights of development and training ғ. never 
„can be, on P.'s prineiples, simply à question of СОР 
„ time and circumstance. We know him to have ` 
been always grateful that his own first experi- 
, ence of school was that of the girls School at 
› Oberweissbach. Moreover, in his own first 
institute at Keilhau, ЕЁ. njeces partook in the 
ээ boys’ classes, and contributed material?y (we 
» are told) to that “ softening of moviners, and Ingen 
enot permitting them to be fierce" avhich the Fideliter 
> Latin grammar ascribes to “ the faithful learn- Ето 
ing of ingenuous arts." 7 x init esse 
A more accurate title for F.'s list ot XII 
“Means of training in common” would be 
“Directions, which the training of children in 
numbers together should take.” Certain items 
would then figure directly as means, and the 
number of “directions” would be reduced to 
ten. The first aim (1.) being “to awaken and таю, 
cherish the Religious Sentiment,” (II) “to get LÀ 
by heart religious utterances,” is obviously аль geting 
capital means thereto : and (III.) “ Care, Know- religious 
ledge, and Exercise of Body," becomes No. 2. 2 Care and 
As No. 3 comes “Observation of Nature, etc.” нео 


tc be followed as supreme means ‘hy (ЖП). з. овен. 


5 ? (^ Honof 
„Excursions and country walks.“ No. 4 15 Nature, 
7 И жу + with walks 
now the great “ End-means" of Music, culti- and excur- 
Sen Sea В sjons as 
vated for childven by way of Singing; with the means. 
А : 


necessary learning by heart of songs and short (2555 


poems representing Nature and Life — as 


primary means. 
The six remaining items may be left undis- 


turbed, in their order аз F. places them. 
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"Where is 
Object- 
reaching? 
Teaching to 
think? 
Moral 
teaching? 


A lessons 
should be 
made object- 
lessons. 


Teaching to 
think for 
Themselves 
isthe 
essence of all 
instruction. 


No teaching 
can be 
imagined 
without 
moral 
teaching. 
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In former years а reader of this list would 
have exclaimed, “ Where are your Obj ect-lessons? 
What about learning to think? How about 
Moral Teaching?” To-day, let us hope, Fhat is 
understood need not be expressed. „ Perhaps in 
no ‘fairly reasonable Study-plan of to-day would 
** Object-lesson ” appear as a separate item, be- 
cause it has now become a commonplace that 
all insvyuction is to consist in a truo sense of 
Object-lessons. Instruction on no subject. is 
to be a mere lesson of words, except when Words 
are its subject-matter. All instruction is to be 
brought down to something more real, nearer 
the pupil or deeper, than words; that is, to an 
Object of sense, to a law, or a thought, so that 
words be kept always to their proper place of 
tools or signs. Again; in no list of Froebelian 
rules or maxims would be found, “ Let children 
be permitted to think for themselves ; let them 
be taught to think ;” because bringing Them to 
think about everything—i.c., to take hold of each 
thing with Their own minds—is the essence of 
all instruction for children: sine quá non. Just 
so, “Moral Teaching cannot be imagined as 
item. upon a Froebelian Study-plan, and why? 
Because “moral teaching —tvaining in the 
ABU of Hthic—knowledge and practice of social 
and personal duty—is the ove end of all training : 
а more proper aim than any conceivable ip for- 
mation, knowledge, skill, or capacity, of Senses 
or Intellect ; is the end for which all means are 
to work together; than which only one end can 
be conceived, higher or earlier—Religion. 3 


B 


e 
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To return to our scheme: 4. “ Acquirement of 
Short»poems representing Nature? and Human 
Lifé—especially combined with Singing." Sing- 
ingis so momentous a means, as avouched by its 
comparatively late but now almost universal 
adoptiowas a School-exercises that it must be 
counted an end ; that is, ад" branch or depart 
ment of instruction.” Singing is manifestly an 
excellent “ Means ” for helping to 2:014 many 
moral and spiritual faculties—for rcusing reli- 
gious, emotional, social feelings, and for awaken- 
ing love of Nature. Scarcely of less moment— 
singing is a great help in true training of body 
by its effect in strengthening and developing 
the lungs and voice-organs. 

At the end of the list we are again surprised 
by the absence or undue contraction of some 
disciplines, as by the unusual expansion of 
others, In Fes own Scheme where is the Mathe- 
matic, including, i.c., presupposing Number? 

Where is the Geography, Grammar, History : 
the learning of Modern or Classical Languages, 
and so on? 

Geography is easily placed. Setting out 
аў Home-knoyledge* (Heimath- Kunze) and, 
removed from the category of rote-work, it 
becomes 2 helpmate of the great study of 
Nature. Classzes.— modern languages — com- 
Position — take their places. after Grammár 
(< Speech- or linguistic-exercises >), beginning 
with the study of one's mother-tongue. None 
of, these; is excluded or undervalued: all are 


put into their proper place and succession of 
n 


о 


Singing is 
important 
enough to be 
accounted 
end as well 
as means. 


Singing 
arouses and 
utters many 
good 
feelings, 
awakenslove 
of Nature, 
and exer- 
cises 
important 
organs of 
body. 


Seeming 
omission of 
subjects. 


Geography 
Starts as 
Home 
knowledge, 
following the 
observation 
of Nature. 


› 
Modern ov 
ancient 
languages 
follow. 


begin with 
the mother- 
tongue. 


Where 
comes 
Number 
Mathematic? 


In practice, 
Number. s 
should be 
taught 
abreast of. 
Speech- 
exercises, 


Yu ww 
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time, as being all means of Man's complete un- 


folding and training, in the stages of stholar and 


youth. 

But where in this preliminary Schem& comes 
Namber—Mathematie?: Certainly not under- 
valued by P., for his own intellectual tastes ave 
far more mathematical and scientific, than 
literary and linguistic. His earliest practicó, 
before and in the Childgarden- period, shows 
his estimate of Number (Mathematic) as’ an 
indispensable means of development, and he 
says (v. 8. Е., I. p. 84), * Human Intellect 
is as inseparable from Mathematic as Human 
Heart is from Religion.” F. places number 
(Mathematic) along with observation ‘und study 
of Nature; as that department of knowledge of 
the outer-world which is to be supplied, helped, 
regulated, by deductions from the human mind. 
We should put it—in any practical Scheme—as 
next after (1) Soul-training or Religion; (2) 
Body-tending, or Gymnastic (including outdoor 
play, walks, SUI work requiring strength, ete.), 
and parallel with—the least in the world aftér— 
(8) Bpeech-exercises. In an ideal course, number 
must so far follow speech as that a wise mother 
weuld, by instinct, let a child have names for 
Its nose, ears, and toes, before she led It to 
observe that these organs are respectively one— 
two—five in number. То be jus; to old- 
fashioned ways, one must put teaching of 
Number—Mathematic, in the same ын with 
Speech-teaching. 

The Kindergarten was condemned in Prussia 


E 
o e 
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о 


A.D. 1851, on the „pretext that, it taught— 


^ Atheism. ЁЗ owl mind was “intensely re- 


o 


o 
o 


ээ 


ligious, and the rock upon which he believes 
his doctrines to stand is that of an undiluted 
Christian Theism. e 

But, times are changed; wê too are changed 
in them." What were commonplaces in ‘the 
middle of the eighteenth century, are no longer 
taken for granted at the end of the nineteenth. 
Many who sincerely believe in F.'s Mission as 
the bearer of a true Gospel, or dispensation of 
Good News for Man—through he Children; 
many who accept his principles as absolutely 
true, and his plans as the best yet known for 
training the young generation to Love of God 
and Love of Man; or, in his own words, to 
bring about the truest development of Hu- 
manity; can no longer use, in a natural sense, 
the words and phrases which F. employed with 
80 кыш a piety ; and will not use them in a 

“non-natural” sense. But Children, whose 
natural language is figurative, never scientific, 
lose nothing by hearing and using such words 
when used “according to the propor tion of our 


faith ^; while any’ certüinty assumed for edifice- "Ep. 


tion, every assertion not fully believed .by the 
parent or teacher who makes it, will bear in its 
hand а terrible Nemesis for the day of * proving 


ali things.” 5 
Scholars, led, as they wil be Бу Fs 


trdining, to ве proves” that is try, whatever 
object and whatever truth comes above their 
onsen will, when grown, or growing out 


> 


Kinder- 
arten for- 
bidden in 

Prussia, 

1851, as 

teaching 
theism. 


Tempora 
mutantur, 
mos et 
mutamur i 


iis. (Hor 


Some who 
accept his 
ideas can 
no longer 
speak his 
words— 
about 
Religion. 


The young, 
taught to 
think for 
themselves 
will еха- 
mine ай 
things. 


Obedience 
to conscience 
to be com- 
bined with 
regard for 
wisdom, not 
our own. 

о 


If the youth 
is to ' hold 
fast what is 
good,” It 
must have 


heard no 
“ 


spoken “ (ог 
edification” 

without 
faith. 
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of’ childhood, put to the question all those 
difficult matters which modern criticism has 
summoned to judgment. The problem 5 is, to 
combine with allegiance to Conscience Tor our 
Own highest self—that reverence for authority, 
which means a due regard to the treasures'of 
inheritod wisdom. F. with pathetic earnest- 
ness asserts, as many moralists have said. before 
and since, that no Religion (or Réligiousnéss) 
will hold out against the storms of Life, "but 
оле which is a in the mother’s teaching 
—in tho fathers example and converse; but 
that Religion so rooted, will. Virtually, we 
agree: though we express ourselves a little 
differently. Whether youths and m&idens when 
come to the age of “proving all things“ 
even traditional beliefs, creeds, Scripture—shall 
“hold fast that which is good," will largely 
depend on their having heard at Mother's knee, 
in Teacher's lesson, no word of “ Piety,” пос 
phrase of ' Religion,” that did not come from а 
spring of sincere l'aith in the speaker, 
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I.—- Religious Training. 
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" 
э a. TRAINING OF THE RELIGIOUS 
9 SENTIMENT. 


со 


5 


The sense of union (Hinigung) between child 

and parents, especially with Its mother, Г. says, 

is the first germ of Religion:—let us say, 

rather, its true soil of growth. 
This living union of Heart and Mind between parent A thorough 
and child, which is more than mere living together, heat bu 
is the immovable Foundation of genuine Religious- Sedi. 

ness. The inner Life, the pure outward Expression the basis of 

of the spiritual life of Man, is the common concern religion, 
of this spiritual union between Parents and Children. 


That which Parents found themselves hindered by Parents 


EH H3 t . would dı 
the cares of life from effecting in themselves, they for their? 
. . . : t К children 
try to gccomplish in their Child—their sons, viz. to what they | 
H рег: 2 „ 2 could not do 
realise pure Humanity. for chem. 
, selves, 


F. carefully guards us against supposing that 
mere “telling” on the part of the parents— = 
< preaching ” on that of the teacher,—effects 
this union, establishes this touch and mutual 
understanding. Quite otherwise. 
Lifeless and ineffectual are all communications from, 
Parent^to Child unless their life together has been 
from the first whole and unbroken. When the true 


) 


When 
parent and 
child are not 
truly united 
in spirit, 
they seem to 
live in two 
severed 
worlds. 


Hailmann's 
Tr. p. 238. 


Observation 
of life will 
show that 
God still 
leads Hu- 
manity ; 


still follows 
each one 
withhelpand 
care. 


By finding 
this pro- 
vidence 
assured in 
Man and in 
Nature; 


by seein, 
Itself. Sh of 
GRE 
expanding 
whole, 

that en- 
deavours to 
express the 
Divine in 

the Human; 


Scholar will 
grow in 
sight and 
power to 
pursue the 
good. 
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Union has not existed, experiences as of two distinct 
Worlds stand over against бае another, with differing 
demands and differing powers, while the *mediatiag 
link fails. e f à 

“ Only he who has tried to secure them can appre- 
“ciate the results of that spiritual uhity [? unien] 
“ between parent amd child, which is based on the 
Ч common, purpose of cultivating, and represonting, 
“highest айа purest Pompeo 7 

Е. broceeds, somewhat abridged : 
The observation of Individual and of Social life, 
which naturaEy belongs to this union of spirit, will 
afford, even in the boyhood stage, most unambiguous 
proofs and conviction that GOD ever leads on 
Humanity, with fatherly care and protection, to its 
development and realisation: also, that He ac- 
companies each Individual as an essential member 
of the whole, in all affairs of life, with a father’s 
loving care and help. . . 

То find this truth confirmed in Its own life, and in 
life apart from it; in the life of Man and of Nature, 
of Experience and of Revelation: and thus to find 
the voices of Scripture, of Conscience; and'of Nature 
to be опе; to see Itself as part of a Whole that 
ie ever ‘expanding before Its eyes, from Its home- 
circle as centre; whose common endeavour i is, under 
most speaking proof of divine leading and blessing, 
to express the Spiritual in and бу the Material, the 
Divine in and by the, Human: this perceiviug and 
that finding must needs ever more and more clear 
the Scholar's perception, augment Its force, onfirm 


e. 


Its courage and perseverance, in the pursuit of all 


that is good. 


э 
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No subsequent; religious Teaching will stand upon 
firm ground, be fruitfu and blessed; which is not 
founded en such union of spirit between parent and 
child; and it will be fruitful and blessed in the degree 
in which, by, happy conditions of life, the Scholar’s 
liying sense» and clear eye is ayakened for inner 
spiritual life. . . . If Man [the Scholar] is to un- 
derstand many, and especially religious, Truths, 
we must take care that he has [many ang especially] 
religious Experiences; that he meditates upon the 
‘Occurrences of his own mental and religious life, 
small though they be in themselves. From the 
feeling and knowledge of God as Father in his own. 
life, Man must rise to the knowledge of GOD as 
Father of, all other men and beings, else will subse- 
quent religious Instruction be comparatively fruit- 
less. 

F. continues—condensed: 
If the development of the inner life of the young 
Mind, in relation to Its outer life, were faithfully 
considered, many Half-truths which are apt to stand 
‘forth in definite religious Teaching, and to produce 
Results precisely thes contrary of what is intended, 
would be put in their true light, to the great benefit 
of ‘the Child's fature and the saving of It from much 


pain and disappointment. 
For example, the saying 
be happy? is, ingordinary 
forth, with exaggerated force, to the great harm of 
the Life, the Happiness, the Contentment, the 


“Be good and^you will 
religious: Teaching, set 


earnest Endeavour of Man. A Scholar—who has jj 


Its life to 


little outward experience, and who feels $ 
bo undivided, Tts inward and outward у, 
* NS 


BOE RY vues poge ( 


Religious 
teaching wil 
be fruitful 
which stands 
on thisunion 
of spirit 
between 
parent and 
child. 


Ifthe 
Scholar is to 
sce religious 
truths, It 
must have 
meditated on 
the experi- 
ences of Its 
own mental 
life: 


from the 
БД of 
God, Из 
father, It 
must rise to 
thought of 
od, the 


Father of all. 


By faithful 
weighing of 
theinnerand 
outer life of 
the young, 


many hurt- 
ful half- 
truths would 
be seen in a 
truer light. 


й Ве good: 
and you will 
be happy” 
—is asscrted 
far too 
broadly. 


Scholar feel- 
ing his inner 
ife good, 


expects to 
have what i 


But inner 
end outerare 
two worlds— 
with pheno- 
mena wholly 
different. 


The maxim 
9 Who does 
well will be 
well oft "— 
rzust not be 
atfirmed too 
strongly. 


Thecontrary 
rather, as. 
serted, and 
proved by 
factandidea, 


“Who ear- 
nestly wills 
the good 
will meet 
trouble and 
pressure," 


Resolve to 
manifest the 
highest life 
brings 
certainly * 
outward 
care and 
pain. 


Letting fall © 
the external 
to win the 
internal 
means 
sacrifice of 
things 
resent, 
fad this the 
unspoiled 
child sees. 
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not even "lift much less incompatible or con- 
trary,—takes*for granted Chat Its inner life will 
come forth as outer; or expects the innen Fruits gf 
being good to be outwardly realised as Weli-being. 
But Inner and Outer, Infinite and Finite are two 
Worlds, whose phenomena, when compared in actual 
form, are, апа must be, eternally different. There- 
fore, that maxim « They who do well will be well 
off ” must %ad will lead to false expectations, false 
judgments con what meets Them in life, if it do xot, 
from the first, disturb and weaken Their inner 
peace, Their inner strength. 

Religious teaching should from the first set up as 
Maxim [the very contrary], prove it to Boy and Man 
for individual and social life, and make it self-evident 
in all development, in nature and in Humanity: 
“that They who sincerely, with Seriousness, Exer- 
tion, and Sacrifice will the Good, the pure expres- 
sion of Humanity, must of necessity meet with, 
and live in, external Pressure, external Pain and 
Weed, external Care and Trouble, external Want 
and Plague and Privation. For the demand of 
the aforesaid Endeavor is simply that the inward, 
spiritual, trae Life shall liberate and manifest itself— 
announcy anc express itself; and if this demand is to 
be attained and accomplished, the external results as 
above stated are sure to follow. . . . Renunciation, 
letting fall the Outward to win dhe Toward, this is 
the condition of reaching the highest. development. 
Therewith agree certain Old Testament sayings—as 
“Whom id Eternal loveth He chasteneth—and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiyeth?: and 
every [Scholar’s] soul that has been fitly trained will 


5 
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be open to this truth. One thus brought-yp, and 
conscious of Its honest andeavors, wil? not murmur 
like a froward Child, when aught untoward happens 
on Its Sife-path ; It will not say “ Why do things 
happen to me so sadly, so unhappily ; I have, done 
поте wrong, at least I am aware of no ill-intent ? 
while Such-an-one—who, everybody knows, is good» 
for-nothing ; or is known to act only for oatward 
aims, and upon transient and untenables?easons—is 
so well off?” The Scholar will rather sag to Itself, 
5 Just because thou strivest after the Highest and 
Best, after what is and remains in itself odd, all 
that is but relatively, apparently good must fail, 
that ever higher unfoldings,—and at last abiding 
fruits—may come forth.” . . . [Again:] The undue 
prominence given by “ Religious Instruction " to the 
Recompense in another world of good deeds that 
seem to remain unrewarded in this, is not less a 
hindrance to Humanity’s reaching its true Goal. 
Upon rude minds that care most for enjoyments of 
Sense, this doctrine has little power ; Men, children, 
with no more than natural good feeling, need it not: 
for if cur Walk is puro, our Conduct right, and our 
Deeds good, there is no need of recompense on the 
other aide; even though on this side every ching is, 
lacking which tile sensual being cares for. Slight 
knowledge of Man’s nature and a low estimate of 
Man’sedignity are shown in supposing that Man needs 
the bsit of future Reward, in order to lift him to con- 
duct worthy of his nature, his calling, and his destiny. 
Man is Able—if it is but early enough made possible 
for him, to be truly Man Nan is able, and there- 
fore must be led, to feel at every moment his Worth 


E 


Child, 
conscious of 
doing Its 
best, will 
not murmur 
or compare 
Its lot with 
another's— 
whose con- 
duct seems 
selfish. 


It will 
rather say 
“because I 
seek the best, 
the less good 
will fail.” 


Undue | 
weight given 
to recom- 
pense in 
another 
world. 
hinders the 
true growth 
of humanity. 


For selfish 
minds the 
Future is too 
far off—and 
fails as 
motive: 

ſor nobler, 
truly human 
souls, it is 
needless, 


Man needs, 
not baits of 
reward to 
lift him to 
conduct 
worthy of 
his nature, 


Human 
beings can 
be trained to 
be truly 
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t е 
human; and hig Nature; and the feeling, the consciousness 
поло ОЕ having lived and acted guitably to his Worth and 


po Nature, must be to him at every moment, ће highest 


Reward of his Conduct, without negding, (till less 


A good demanding, any extérnal Recompense, Does a good 
child, con- 


scious of  boy—in the moment when he is sureche has acted 
trying to 


peser - dike a child worthy of his father, need and demand 


no recom something Ilse besides the joy of this assurance? 
even praise. Does а simply natural child, when doing алта think 
of something more as recompense, be it only praise? 
And shall Man act towards GOD less purely and 
nobly than the earthly child acts towards Its earthly 
parent? Does not Jesus himself say, “It is my 
meat and drink to do my Father’s will”: that is, this 
( consciousness [of doing His will] supports, raises, 
Тоопега cheers шу life. . . . We lower and discredit our 


bait for right. 


conduct isto Human Nature, when we ought to elevate it; we 
lower and Ч 


SIS weaken it where we ought to strengthen,—if we 


Wing, "4 Offer it а Bait for right-action even on the other side 
; 


Куше the grave, in order to call forth the better life ; 


the free, self. 


acting forces Leaving the while undeveloped for the realising of 


Kock nen pure Humanity, that internal, free, and self-actin 


human soul. force which is latent in every human being. 


та. How wholly different is all when Man, especially 


gonduct on as Schvlar, has had his attention directed to,the re- 
5 inner 


self: when action of conduct upon his оу? Conscience, his 
ill producing 


8 $^. 
288 iyphen inner sense of freedom or oppression, of content- 
„ con- 


fentment ment or gloom, instead of. upon its more or less 
nesscomes Pleasant outward Condition. These experienças will 
more and more arouse’ the inner sense, and thus true 
Thoughtfulness, the highest treasure of Boy and 
Youth, comes to life. Subsequent religious Instruc- 


tion should clear and enlighten those [private, 


e 


g a 
- 
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individual] Experiences; should combing , them, 
drew out of them the Traths which aro self-depend- 
ent and se%f-confirming, and show how these [truths] 
have been realized, how they have been practised, in 
varying degrees, wherever Force, Life, and Spirit 
have worked 2 and should compare them with truths 
seen and expressed by men enljghtened and move 
. by the spirit of GOD. 9 

Thus gerine Religion will hecome theséverlasting 
Inlieritance of each human being, and bysdegrees of 
fhe whole human race. All loftiness that Humanity 
has ever shown will again be expresged in ünd by 
the Individual. Thus blessing one and all, the 
religious training of the Individual will come ever 
more intosHarmony with religious development in 
Mankind: all Deceit and Doubt and Caprice will 
vanish and the blessed consciousness remain to us: 
“Tn GOD we live and move and have our being." 


$. ACQUIRING OF RELIGIOUS 
UTTERANCES. 


„P. maintains that? Religious thoughts and feel- 
ings are natural to Man as Man; will come, 
therefore, to the child who has growa up in, 
spiritual union with Its parents, but аб first as 
feelings or thoughts only. It is most expedient, 
Лау necessaryp that such feelings should be 
helped to express themselves, lest they fade 
and die away. This is effected, by giving the 
child short and intelligible religious sayings, 


which It asks for or gladly receives and easily 


remembers. These may take the form of 


> 


Instruction 
should 
throw light 
on these 
experiences, 


draw forth 
the truths in 
them; 


compare 
them with 
what holy 
men have 
seen and 


said. 


Truereli- 
gion will 
thus belong 
to one and 
all: 


piety, that 
Seems past, 
will return 1 


and this is 
union with 
God. 


Religious 
feeling. 
belongs to 
тап: but 
must be. 
nurtured, 


Help to utter 
this feeling 
must 

be given ; 
and as text, 


andretained. 


o 
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prayer, “text” or hymn—according to the 

demand®of Its character, expressed or unger- 

stood. F. proceeds: 0 
Given words True—these Words must touch wlat alreddy lives, 


must touch 


whatalready ik bu&as germ, in the Child; It must net be expected 
chia?" of Ttself to give to the words Life 404 Meaning: 
the words must give utterance to the Life already 

present in the Child's mind, and from It,receiVe . 

. their шеа па, . . „ [F. adds an impoftant 11101: 
With youzg Scholars there is no need or advantage ` 

in changing often the sayings which give Words, 

then It loves Speech, Meaning, to the Inner life. These gain 


their repeti- 


tion. in value — in preciousness — by repetition, by 
familiarity. 

CUNG Е. does not lay great stress on the ꝓarent's or 

whatisabove teacher's duty, in selecting “ Religious Utter- 

by whatis | ances,” to avoid such as are unfitted for the 

dogmatical. Child-mind; not through depth or sublimity, 


but through being too formal, too dogmatical. 
This duty will be obvious to every one who has 


High and j understood Ёз principles. In this religious 
cep feeling: ff H H 

and thoughts sphere it is most true that with children many 
ay be Т . CN 

57591 feelings are touched into life, eyen- thoughts 
they do not zi i rcepti 1 
9 awakened in Them, by perceptions of pleasure 


or 6f awe which They gct through the senses 
of sight or hearing. Phrages or scenes, not 
understood, are treasured-up through life, for 
some beauty or wonder*dizaly felt; so that a 
Child loves and seems to appreciates whit It 
cannot possibly comprehend. No follower of 
Froebel—no wise student of young, unperverted 
Humanity—will be disturbed at children hear- 

ing and seeing that which is intrinsically good 


з 
^ 
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or beautiful, though above Their apprehension ; 
> when the same hag fallen naturally in Their 
> way. 3 The sense of surprise, of humility, waked 
in a Chile by meeting with what is above It, 
, what It touches but does not completely grasp, 
» surely has a right to awake and to grow. But 
we must not of set purpose offer It the incompre- 
^^ hensible. For the Child nothing is good enough, 
but the very best; and fram us—Teachers and 
? Parents—It expects the best. Now, the incom- 
prehensible surely lacks something. There is in 
sacred and profane history, in poetry new or 
old, and in modern story, abundance of truth 
and beauty to which no objections of fact or 
tastesould be raised. Thus our children may be 
fed with “reasonable milk,” until the day comes 
when They can choose “solid” food for Them- 
selves. 

Again: the young conscience has not yet 
learned, and ought never to be directly taught, one 
base but necessary art: viz. to make allowances for 
sin and evil, to set up reconciliations between 

ə Wrorg and Right. It must not be taught by 
Its parent or teacher, what alas! if not from 
their unconscious practice, from Its own inevit~ 
able contact with the wretched scramble of this 


world, It will learn all too soon; to curve lines Й 


For the 
sense of. 
wonder and 
humility to 
be wakened 
by what 
meets It 
naturally, 
is good; 
but that 
which It 
cannot 
understand 
should not 
be offered 


History and 
poetry con- 
tain enough 
of the 
reasonable 
milk. 


Young must 
not be 
taught to 
reconcile 
sight and 
wrong: 


will have to 
learn—too 
soon—the 
compromise 
of the 
“world.” 


fhat ought to be kept straight, but cannot ; to use à 


3astead of plain black and white, words Jenotitig 
for. either—vague shades of grey. А Scholar 
first hearing—at Church perhaps, in the sub- 


lime plainness of Bible 
falschood, a Psalmist’s hideous crime, an 


о 


language—a Patriarch’s Ко 


When 
Scholar 
comes 

with a moral 
question, 


Bible,— 
how reply? 


We must 
answer 
according to 
conscience: 
“Yea—yea; 
nay—nay.” 


Young 
reverence is 
not wounded 
by plain 
ES 
speaking : 
but by con- 
cealment, by 
prevarica- 
tion: is cher- 
ished, i in an 
atmosphere 
of love, by 
all truth and 
beauty. 


Two 
natural 
helps to 
Religion; 


1. rising 
from 
Nature to 
the Power 
above 
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Apostle's double-dealing—will come to ns with 
terrible Simplicity, * Mother! (or Teacher) vas 
that right?" One thing is certain- we most 
answer according to our conscicáce. This Ed. 
sould reply, Do you think it right ? "—' No, 
о not." „Then № would^not be right 
for yoy.” If «that be too abstruse—rather, 
sdmewhat beyond the young moralist’s years 
then a%simple “No, it was not right*—but еу 
knew*no better —is true, and satisfies che 
child. A dread lest the Scholar’s reverencó 
for the Bible should by such frankness be im- 
paired, rests on notions of childhood’s reverence 
equally shallow and mistaken. The Reverence 
belonging to Childhood fairly gifted hy inherit- 
ance and surroundings, is the source whence 
true Religiousness of man and woman, the 


highest spiritual quality of Humanity, is to: 


grow; itis a plant with strong enduring root, 


though it shrinks from chill air, and is easily , 


stunted by weeds. Growing in the soil of 
sincerity and love which makes union of life 
between child and parerit, it is. novrished by 
every drop of Truth that sinks to Its loving 
hefit, and by every ray: of Beauty that falls 
upon Its open eye. 2 

"wo helps to true Religiousness, which need 
not supplant any historical farm of Religion, nor 
would perish with the necessary fading away of 
all, are not directly mentioned by F., These 
are, first, steps from “Nature up to Nature's 
GOD,” or reverent approaches to the Power 
above, beneath, and behind Nature, to be made 


f 


| 
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, 
by means of simple and constant observation ОЁ nature: by 
athe outer-world. Tho Manual for this teaching observation ; 
® Stands?ever ready, in sunset—dew-drop—fy 
—shell—floxer. Ideas of an infinite Beauty, an —by com. 
, inconceivable skill, resource, invention; of all BEM and 
> human fofms of intellect, understood by children сан 
—but, in unapproachable perfection, —may be^ 
^" rooted in Them, or unfolded out of Their inner 
› conscioasness, before the sçholar-ages® and this » 
"by simplest means, if only applied with gentle 
” wisdom. By comparing, the most perfect artificial 
flower with а real one; or the finest mechanism 
of watch and steam-engine, with the limbs of a 
dead insect ; by viewing with a magnifying-glass 
first the gauze of a dragon-fly’s wing, and next a 
lady’s delicate ribbon or cambric; the essential 
distinction between God-made and Man-made is 
fixed. This idea will stand —unshaken by theories 
of causation or evolution, present or to come; 
this sense of difference, every observation of 
Nature will enlarge and confirm, from childhood 
to old age. This is the jirst natural approach 
ato true Religion; and the second, is like to it. 
The superhuman character of all great human 2. All un- 


selfish deed. 


heroism: all unselfish sacrifices of men and and charac- 
ints to 


à a't 
women, all pure working for an unseen future, God, the 
s hs perfection of 


point to GOD in whom all virtues, all béauties, good: or to 
a perfectible 


to the unfolding age by age, pimanity: 


але perfected ; or, Bind 
® religious 


ofa (relatively) perfect Humanity. zs 


e? 
? 


° 1.—tRespect for, knowledge and 


+ Study, and 
training of 
body, need- 
ful to its 
proper use. 


‘Tue body to 
be trained. 
completely, 
evenly. 


е 
a e 


oc 


Improvement of, the боду, 


Man respects duly that only of which he under- 
stands the Meaning and Use. He must know con- 
cerning a Thing that the attainment of his purpose 
depends upon its Qualities and their being kept in 
good order [else he will not care for ib as it ought 
to be cared for]. 

We are not to think that Man—especially as 
Scholar—really understands his Body, because it is 
50 nearto him; still less uses his Limbs fitly, just 
because they are parts of his Бобу № 

We see that people whose mental and bodily 
Training have not proceeded evenly . . . . atcertain 
times, and in certain circunistances; **do not know 
what to do with their body "—their limbs; so that 


their own body and limlis are'a Burden to then. 


It seems to go without speaking. that man ought to 
learn to know all his Powers and how to use them. 
Now, this can be given by ной ше less than a com- 
plete and even training of all parts of tka Body, as 
means and expression of Mental training 

A body that will be alert and vigorous in 81 Con- 
ditions and for all Occupations of life, and [scarcely 
less important] a dignified easy Bearing, result from 


r 
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an all-roünd training of the body, as Beafer of the 
Mind. Assuredly, many so-called vulggrities, rude- 
nesses, improprieties of gesture and manner would, 
especialy in the School-age, disappear, if we gave 
our Scholars regular Body-exeréises, advancing from 
simple to complex, and working in harmony with 
Intellectual exercise. The Will alone does not of, 
itself govern the body at every mÜment; tiie body has 

to be (by practice) rendered capable of obeying the 
mind whenever the latter calls upon it; as players 
upon musical instruments plainly show. Without such 
training of the Body, no education is possibleavhich 
should reach to perfecting Man, to getting the very 
best of him. Therefore the Body as well as the 
Mind, must in this respect go through a true School- 
ing, neither standing alone; for Bodily exercises, 
strictly carried out, advancing from simple to 
complex, having reference to mental activity also, 
would rightly form a part of every school-course ; 
for they lead to true discipline. Discipline is—to bring 

back, or recall the Scholar, in all Its actions, to that 
Dignity of Man which It has once seen and felt; to 
that high Respect for Man'snature which follows from 
perceiving liis dignity ; and by firmness and strictness 
making this respect appear and express itself in y 
all the Scholars conduct. Moreover, the body—we` 


Complete 
training of 
body gives 
vigour, 
agility— 
easy, 
bearing: 
removes all 
awkward- 
ness. 


For the body 
to obey the 
mind, 
practice is 
needed. 


might as well say^the Mind—demands a strictly Mind and 
оду 


bi 
demand 


regulated bodily Exertion after energetic mental 
? alternate 


Work, This regular serious activity of Body reacts 
to strengtlien the Mind, and taue life is only there 
to be fowíd where bodily and mental exertion stand 
in ordefly relation to one another. These bodily 


Exercisés have another important side. They intro- 
0 


exertion; 
each reacts 
on the other, 


The nursing · 
mother 
begins this 
training with 
пег babe: 


teaches It to 
clap Its 
hands - 
stamp Itz 
fect. 
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duce tLe Scholar, by-and-by, toa living Knowledge of 
the inner construction of the body. For in them the 
Scholar feels vividly the mutually active, connection, 
the reciprocal action. of all the mem"ers of his body; 
and with the help of tolerably executed anatomical 
Drawings, these perceptions will natarally lead on 
to the Knowledge, and hence to the care and respect 
for the body, which is to be desired. 

Wich F. development of body has-always refer- 
ence to the unfolding of mind, step for step, with 
body ; for the body is always to be the bearer, 
servant, and interpreter of the mind. Beginning 
with the Nursling, F. shows the mother looking 
upon her new-born child as a lovely gift of 
GOD, of which she is to make a dwelling for 
His spirit and a worker of His will, for and 
among Its fellows. Her work is sweetest play 
to her and to her babe. When she teaches It 
to push out its little limbs, she speaks some 
pleasant little rhyme or saying which the Infant 
likes to hear, first, for the sweet voice's sake, 
by-and-by for glimmerings of meaning in the 
words. The little hands clap together (Pat-a- 
cake !) or are hollowed to contain food for the 


ч birds; or turned palm-downwards, wher Its own 


food is * All gone!” The mother's heart is full 
of the child, and the child feels it is so. They 
are united ; feel, ever more.and more, in common. 
Lifting It with her two hands, she lets It stamp 
on her lap as the flax- or the popny-seed is 
crushed to make oil for the lamp. Mamy other 
ilustrations will be found in *he ** Mother's 
Songs and Plays." 


. 
2 ^ 
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The use of»sthe Ball may be taken as thé next 
step in the Child's “Education of Body.“ In 
Its varibus plays and exercises with the Ball as 
material instrument, we sge training of the 
„body, of hand- and arm-muscles, combined with 
»exercise of the senses and of thé mind, specially 
in acquiring the meaning of» the move abstract 
°° among common words. Not names of things 
‘are heréby acquired, but names of motion 
* verbs »_fall—roll—jump—stand ; бог what 
have afterwards to be called “prepositions,” up 
—down—along—across. All are taught natu- 
rally; the word being given as label to the 
thing or the idea, never until virtually asked- 
for; nct too many at once, nor in too quick 
succession. Next comes the Cube, as contrary 
of the bali; then the Cylinder, as the uniting, 
reconciling, member. So the first Gift. АП 
the Gifts, while aiming at early education of 
the Intellect, effect this through and with 
training of senses and muscles. All the Occu- 
pations, again, aim at sense-quickness and hand- 
skill, yet never léave out of sight primary 
mental faculties, as, those for Number—Colour— 


Mother's 
first gift 
the Ball: 


purae 
ly—and 
senses: helps 
It to learn 


words. 


2 


All the 
Child- 
garden 

“ means "— 
gifts, games 
and occupa- 
tions, work 
through the 
body to 
train mind 
and heart. 


Forfa, The Games, likéwise, aiming primarily.” 


at body-training, combine with that fixst, a 
* second, like unto it," an awakening of interest, 
of sympathy, fo 
his works. They heed always, and keep in view, 
fairness—kindness—let us вау, the Social 
virtües, Thus, every business of the little 
people of Childgarden-age is a preparation for 
realising in life the great idea * Life-union” 


У 


P animals, for fellow-man and 


With every. 
aim to unfold 
the indivi- 
dual F 
keeps in 


view— 
union of life 
—solidarity 
with others, 
with all. 


Not directly 
teaching this 
life. union, 
but letting t 
be under- 
stood, 
always, 
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KLebens-einigung) : “we ате all members one of 
another"—and echoes from 5. Paul's great 
chapter on Charity constantly occur to us 24 we 
read Е. His purpose, however, is not to teach 


love, as a virtue to be acquired, but simply to 


bring children to see and feei—immediately, 
without being told or preached at—that mankind 
has, cannot get rid of, this Solidarity: “ifvone 
mettber suffers, the whole body^is in pain”; 
ог, «what is good for me, is good for ай?” 

It might be objected that F. neither suggests, 
nor prenounces judgment upon, the various forms 
of Gymnastic, or Drilling, which existed in his 
time, or have been introduced since, as regulated 
means of body training for Scholarhood and 
Youth. This Ed. believes it impossible that F., 
2 volunteer of the Defreiwngs-krieg (War of 
Freedom, 1813-14) can have undervalued 
Gymnastic. Probably he thought it belonged 
to later youth, as preparation for soldierly . 
training: and, for the Scholar- age, held no 
training of body so good, for boys and girls, as 
useful work, and healthful play. 


E] 9 | ы 
III.—Contemplation of Mature 
and tbe Outer-World. „е e 


o 


"What was done for observation of the outer-world mm. 
in the Childhood-period, incidentally, is now to be ELE 
done as much as possible in orderly succession and e 
intimate connection, being arranged to suit Man's a 
developments in this the Scholar-age. It soon divides 
itself into branches; as the Special and Single 
always emerges from the General and Whole. The 
knowledge of each Thing, of its Nature, Function, 
and Properties, always comes forth most distinctly 
and clearly out of its relation to Place and to other 
Objects. "Therefore, the Scholar gets the clearest 
Insight into the nature of objects and of the outer- 
worldein general, if Things are pointed ont and 
recognised in their own natural connection. . . . The 
Objects therefore of nearest atid near Surrounding— .. 
ОЁ room, house, garden, yard, village [town], meadow, objects are 
field, wood, are first brought to the Scholar's ХОЛЧ 


д . connection, 
АП «hi8 orderly observation of of place, etc 


Consciousness. 
Nature {ûr environment] sets ouf therefore from the 
Sehoolroop-; and proceeds from near or known to 
distant o2 less known. The Teaching-course is as 
, follows. Instruction begins with the already 
familiar and indispensable pointing to the Object 


ы 
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itself ;-thus (pointing to the table)—'* What is that?“ 
to the chair—“ What is that?” Then the compre- 
hensive question“ What do you see in che. тоор?” 
“Table, chair, bench, window, door, flower-pot, 
picture, etc.” e. ; 
Let a moment’s delay be taken to remind 
whoso^ver may read this little book, that as true 


Vet training knows nothing of hurry, every answer 
clievrth (or EE gar 

hath faith) is to*be a complete sentence, nó ellipses are 
shall по! . n 1 
make haste," allowed. Moreover, careful Enunciation and 
sa. xxviii. №: РА 
16. Pronunciation of every word and syllable 18 
аа quietly, gently, exacted. Hence comes to pass 
become ЕЕ : 
exercises of a natural “bodily-training” in most delicate 
speech ; 


matters—matters greatly under control in early 
years, while in later unalterable; for instance, 
training of ear to choose between pure or just, 
and rude or coarse pronunciations, along with 
practice of the voice-organs to reproduce what 
is chosen as best; also in those graces 


р of clear artieulation and distinct utterance 
Чер ой, commonly held to be marks of “ good-breeding ? 
dene —and truly so, but in no exclusive sense. An 
choose and early attention, which demands no painful 
utter what J 8 S 

is refined in anxiety in the Teacher and no teasing of the 
tone, without. 

pressures 


P small subjects, wili secure such good Labits of 
vocal expression as may, in after years, if it 
add not to the spiritual stature of those rare 
Few who rise above theii nate! level, at least 
save them from amusing the vulger Many, as 
they do when showing traces of the geil whence 
they sprang: for instance, by dropt vs. 

The Teacher writes the Objects'named on the 

Blackboard and then pronounces them aloud with 


these are parts of the room.” | ef 


ə 
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2) ^ 
his pupils. Не asks : * Are table and chair, in the 
same relation or connection with the room, as window 
ard доор?» “ Yes”—“No.” „Why, yes?—Why, 
no?” [Of covyse, much needful questioning is 
omitted.] “What are window ‘and door in relation 
to the room? They are parts of the room.” 
„Mention all things that you recognise as parts of» 


the room."—* The walls—ceiling—floor, ete? All Objects ix 
^ the school. 


тоот? 


‘Is the room рањ of a greater whole? ”—“ The 
room is part of the house." “ What other parts has 
the house??— “ The hall — bedrooms — kitchen— 
staircase— cellar, etc." The Teacher and pupils say 
aloud together: “the hall, schoolroom, bedrooms, School-room 
a part of the 
kitchen, paylour, staircase, cellar, are all parts of the house: 
house.” This repetition by all Scholars together, 
led by the Teacher, is most important as practice in 
perceiving, observing, naming; not less, as exercise 
of Speech-faculty [or facility of utterance]. 
Tt is obviously impossible in so small a book as 
this, to give in full the questions and answers 
which are to bring to the Scholar’s conscious- 
mess the various ranks and degrees of „houses“ Various 
besides the dwelling-house (for instance, ware- houses. 
hogse— public-honse—out-house—coach-house, з 
etc.). The Teachers choice, therefore—the No course 
in a teacher to choose examples, illus- ed 15 
nderstood principle — «©. need- 


capacity 
trations, of a thoroughly u 
cannot be dispensed with; and that capacity ia 
its’ completeness will depend chiefly upon the 
де and force with which the principle itself 
has been Jaid hold of, made his or her own, by 


any individual. 
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Homestead “Ts the homestead part of a greater Whole? 
de np part of the village[town]" “ What parts 
нг make up the village [town]?"—'* Houses baris, 
gardens, church, schoolhouse, parsoràge, etc.“. 
“Of what greater whole does the village or town 

. i 


form part?” : 
| EnglisF Scholars would probably reply **the 


country,” or England“ or “— shirë” 
Village is Obvioüsly all these are too wide. То a class of 
[SEEN Scholars under 10, say—the nearer whole after 
farther the village, would be the country surrounding 
landscape, LES 
their village; what every one ought to know 
familiarly, in walks easy even to young 
children: and the farther whole, what they 
know by long walks—or better by^view from 
some central height. We may give them the 
word * Landscape ”—nearer, and farther. Tothe 
question “What have you seen in the Land- 
Every scape ? answers are to be given, according to 
come of their the facts; nothing being accepted but what 
gee They or some of Them have actually seem, in 
the country round that village or town. 

“We have seen hills, valleys, high-roads, Toots 
paths, rivers, brooks, villages, mills, towns, canals, 
woods, etc." From this print, Geography; know- 

ledge of the Earth's surface, is developed ; 
“ Home- the first stage of which is called Home-know- 
Es ШИ" ledge (Heimat- Runde); dhd here the magical 
ар, words“ Learn Юу Doing,” can be?very well 


applied. By measuring and setting own on 
paper, charts or plans can be made ; drst, of 
the schoolroom ; then of the house; nex of the 
playground, and so оп; perhaps, by means of 


e 
Y ә 
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careful observation of points of the compass, 
® and possible measurements to convenient trees 
^» orb corners, even a map of the neighbour- 
hood, so far as country-walks extend, may be 


2 


drawn. ° 

F. spéaks with much earnestness of the need Every ot 
to let each fresh branch oof instruction grow AA, 
^" like a living shoot out of what has preceded it. out of what 

^ He forbtells dire disappointment to the teacher, 
who begins a new matter of teachifig without 
° duly considering whether the pupils mental 

condition suggests it; whether the Scholar has 

been led up to it, asks for it. In the Educa- ERE 
tion of the future, for which F.’s work prepares, EDO 4 
this fne eye for the moment when a new asked for. 
matter for Teaching opens will be looked for 
and will be employed. 

This attending at the right Moment to the Place 
and Order in which a new branch of instruction 
should begin as a fresh sprouting of the intellectual 
tree, is quite essential to a lively, life-giving, and 
life-awakening instruction. 

„At present, with school-instruction as it exists, 
sharp warnings: against “putting the cart 
before the horse; serious protests against all 
the crying sins of Venfriihung—which ye may 
translate ‘ premature preparation“; — under 
figures of building pinnacles before the edifice 
Brenly ; of roofing without rafters; of painting 
the. cabin before the ship's seams are caulked— 
aro more needed and would be equally useless ! 

We return to the order of Outer-world observa- Objects of 


d 2 outer-world 
tion, “Та the Landscape [wider country around the are not all 
one kind : 


> 


they divide 
into objects 
of Nature— 
natural; 
objects 
made by 
man— 
artificial. 


Too eager 
answering to 
be controlled 
—gcatly. 
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town] Ou observe irees, towers, rocks, springs, 

walls, woods, villages, etc. Look over them again 

and see whether each one seems to you to stand 

alone, that is to beof one kind; or whether several 

seem to arrange themselves together, аз of the same 

kind.” Ё c Ё 

° Trees and woods would easily group together ; 
sc likewise, perhaps, towers, walls, villages. By, 
carefu questioning (the constant interest of 
which, to young Scholars no sympathetic 
teacher need doubt) conclusions will be obtained 
as follows. 

“Some objécts are indebted to Nature for their 
Existence, arise only in Nature, and through Nature ; 
other objects are indebted to Man for their existence, 
are made by Man." The former are called Works of 
Nature, the latter Works of Man. [Repetition to- 
gether, of ail information when clearly made out, to 
be practised here as always] What Works of 
Nature do you see and know in your Neighbour- 
hood ?"— Trees, fields, meadows, grass, brooks, are— 
ete.” „Find now as many Works of Man as you see 
and know."—-* Walls, hedges, roads, arbours, vine- 
yards, are—etc.” * Can fields and meadows be called 
pure Works of Nature ? *—* Yes." —« No.”—“ Why, 
yes ?—Why, no?” : 0 

Some eager, more or less confused answering 
will here, or elsewhere, ensue. It shows vivid 
interest, the interest of awakened thought, and 
must not be summarily put down, but be gently 
handled and controlled; because it shcws—if 
irregularly—progress towards the very aim and 
goal for which all our instruction is working. 
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Teacher proceeds—perhaps, as а change; himself 
pointing out the answerer. А 

° „© Arg arbours, hedges, vineyards, to be called pure 
Works of Man? » «No? “What, then, will you 
call them? “ They might? be called works of 
Nature and) Man together.“ Mention several 
Natural objects which you know of your own 
experience."—* Tree, rock, stone, river, bird, oak, 
stag, fur, thunder, lightning, air, are Natyeal objects.” 
[These names are put on the slate or blackboard. ] 
“ Now examine all these and see how they arrange 
themselves into Classes or Kinds.”—“ Stag? beetle, 
cow, bird, snail, are animals. Fir, oak, moss, grass, 
are vegetables—plants. Air, water, stone, rock are 
minerals. Rain, thunder, lightning are natural 
appearances.” 

They aro then as 

know, of animal 


ked to find all examples they 
s—plants—minerals—natural 


phenomena. j 
Obviously the questioning might expand 
d almost indefinitely ; to distinguishing, for in- 


stance, animals which live on land—in water—in 


both; to noting the four-legged 
the featheredand flying animals, Birds, both these 
kinds warm-blooded ; the creeping and swim- 
ming animäls, Fishes and Reptiles, cold-blooded. 
But moderation and discretion are indispensable. 
The Teacher must regulate his questions, as 
eWilkie mixed his colours — “ with brains.” 
Questions may be well asked so as to bring 
oft the distinction among animals known to 
Scholars, between the lame, or domestic; and 
the wild, or untamed. Fascinating, but care- 


animals, Beasts ; 


5 


Works of 
Nature and 
Man, toge- 
ther. 


Natural 
objects 
arrange 
themselves 
in four 
classes, 


Choice and 
discretion in 
questioning 
needed, 


Two safe 
answers to 
embarrass- 
ing ques- 
tions, 


Plants, 

animals, 

etc., may be 

distin- 
wished also 
y time. 
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fully to be limited, “excursions” will turn up, 
as to how the creatures now living as servants'or 
property of man grew to be tames vith rob 
unembarrassing questions frome Scholars as to 
the rights of animals. It may ‘be permitted 
here to obsevve, that embarrassing queries, 4.e. 
those which we, cannot satisfy with the best 
information known to us (Teacher); admit 
of té (honest). replies, only: “You will, 
perhaps, know when you are older,” is one; 
the other, “I do not know; perhaps nobody 


knows.” 


The course proceeds: known plants may be 
distinguished, as outdoor or indoor, plants, as 
garden or field- meadow- wood- zaarsh- or 
mountain-growths; as useful or ornamental, 
wholesome or dangerous. 

In like manner, [known] Minerals may be exam- 
ined; these, however, offer fewer obvious points of 
interest to young Scholars, than do living things. 
“ Hitherto, these natural objects have been looked at 
with reference to place—where they grow or appear; 
can they be considered in another respect? 5 

“They can be looked at in respect of time, season ; 
аз, Winter- or Summer-frnits; Spring- Surimer- 
or Autumn-flowers.” Animals and Natural-appear- 
ances can also be looked at in this light; .. . for 


‘instance, the Swallow is a suinnier-bixd ; the Lark 


belongs to spring ; Owls fly by night, etc. Thunder 
and Lightning are rare in Winter; Mist or 00, in 
Summer, etc. It will be seen that this questioning 
pointsto commencing the study of Naturé in a ncarer, 
more scientific, sense, whenever time and opportunity 


a 


e 
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serve; that is, fo Natural History, Zoology, Botany, 
Biology, etc. 9 
* | Hitherto, natural Objects have been viewed in their 
obvious respects; in like manner, works of Man are 
to be examined. s Ф 
Ed. Ventures to refer to the fully sufficient 
résumé given by Hailmanp (pp. 259-60 of his 
» translation of the Menschenerziehung) Йөзе who 
> desire an ampler indication of the path by which 
^ Т. leads up to his momentous cenclusion :— 
<“ What is the final Aim of all human activity 8 
of all man’s work and doing,” namely, Family 
life—the family Relation." 
T. proceeds : 

Since Men without exception live, and always 
have lived, in families; and as the last and highest 
aim of all Man's endeavour is the clearest Conscious- 
ness and the fullest Realisation possible of his God- 
given Nature; wherecan Man most surely be trained 
and developed, for attaining this final Aim of his 

" activity ?”—“ In the family.” „What are the ex- 
ternal Conditions of a family ; who are the essential 
Mombers, of every“ family ? —“ Father, mother, 
children, servants." «How then must a family be 
constituted if Man is; in is and by it, to be developed 

. and prepared to reach the highest aim of life? "— 

' “They [the family. members] 
final Aim, and the Means leading thereto; must 
agree together about the Way and the means to 
reach it, and must support one another in doing 
this, HA all their powers, properties, etc.” *Sup- 
pose a single family satisfied all these requirements, 
would i& therefore be able by itself alone to reach 


э 


У 


F. s conclu- 
sion cel tre 
and aim of 
Man's 
activity is 
the family. 


must know this 1 


One family 
alone could 
not attain to 
the highest. 
human aims 


Several 
families > 
uniting will 
do more 
than опе; 


the whole 
race, united, 
can alone 
reach the. 
heights of. 
human 
endeavor, 


Every 


instruction 


must start 
ſrom scholar, 
and Its 
environment 
—and 

return to It. 
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the highest and last aim of human Eudeavor? "—* It 
would not bé able.” “Why not? — Because а 
single family could not possibly unite im itself all 
powers, faculties, means, necessary thereto.” ** How 
then will the chief aim of Man be’ more surely 
reached ? ”—* When several families, recognising the 
highest, aim of human life and Effort, and agreeing 
about the, means for attaining it; reciprocally 
supported, too, by ‘their Powers, Knowledge, und 
Means, unite for that highest aim. Only the human 
race as,a whole, as an Unity, can attain to the 
highest and lart Goal of all human endeayor—the 
realisation of pure Humanity.” 

Thus the Scholars after a great meandering circuib 
have returned to the Home whence They set out; to 
the centre of all man’s work and endeavor upon 
earth (the family); but with other Eyes and Senses, 
although the objects of the outer-world have been 
but externally brought before Them and looked-at ; 
They have found Man in his various relations to the 
objects of the onter-world : They have found Them- 
selves. 

This branch of instruction; as the first instance of 
our method, has been thus fully carried out, in order 
to show how every instruction must start froni Man 
the Scholar, and Its environment must constantly 
refer to, and return to, Man, Гог those who 
think, scarcely needs to be mentioned, that the later 
indicated Answers should not be expected from Boys 
and Girls of the school-age, and could not Xa. given 
with the Fulness and Connection here expressed, 
even supposing Them to have grown older during the 
instruction : but the Insights [views of truth] con- 
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tained in those rgplies are to be developed in Scholars; 
for They are surely able to perceive these truths, 
although their judgment be still childlike. 

Thoughtful readers need not be told, that tho 
courso of Instruction should always connect <tself 
with, and Will necessarily vary in Particulars 
according to the Scholars actual Logality ; also, 
‚ Whenever actually employed [as model] everything 
muat be excluded which is gutside tis Scholars 
Experience. . . . Nor has it been held nevessary for 
thinking persons—and no one else ought, to be 
permitted to teach and instract !—to mark every 
Point where a new Branch of instruction may 
begin 

It is always good, when the Teacher finds this out 
for himself or herself ; the knowledge is more vivid, 
and the Instruction gains in true sympathy. Why 
should not all thoughtful Teachers be able to find 
the right way for themselves? If they will let 
themselves be led by the spirit, faithfully and 
Willingly—without Over-sharpness, Scepticism, or 
Self-conceit—[they will find the way]; for in all 
mem and all Beings, operates the one spirit of God, 
given to them all. Thus, those who have. taught 
long and much, even „when they are teaching the. 
simplest thing over and over again, will always learn 
as they teach; at least so it still happens to the writer 
of this. If it were mot so, how could a Teacher keep 
the strength and courage to teach? . .. Let £n 
objection easily made respecting the Scholar at once 
be met? * How can a Scholar, of the age here thought 
to eight years or even ten, possess all 


of, from six 
dge here assumed, when the 


the particulars of knowle 


° 


All particu. 
lars must. 4 
be real ; 
nothing 
accepted 
which is 
outside the 
Scholar's 
experience 


True 
teachers 
ever learn 

as they 
teach, even. 
the sime 
plest routine, 


Objection 1: 
How can. 
children, 6 to 
S or 10, 
know all 
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thatishere Adult scarcely knows so much?” ‘The Scholar is 
Шет"! not epected to possess them all; they are to come 
to It during the instruction : as repeated trial of this 
Course, shaped chiefly by the pupils’ themselves, 


shows that they do.* 


Each brings When many are tliinking—obser"i "ing—in ciass 

ТЕА together, each Scholar bri ings Its 8 3 
h : : 

И till at last, arl most easily, each comes to a 


knov:ledge of all that any one of tlie whole 
number knew | hy 
Moreover, such a habit of observing Nature and 
the Cuter-world, is awakened in the Scholars, that 
scarcely anything of importance escapes Them; and 
they are sure to bring of Themselves confirmations 
of that [truth or principle] to which аш earlier Lesson 
had drawn Their Attention. Thus Man begins, early, 
to learn one most needful part of his human function : 
to heed and to think, And after all, Boy and Man 
know more than they are aware of. 
Ву questioning and the natural competition of 
learning in common, a Child shows unexpected 
knowledge, as “ iron sharpeneth iron,” etc. 
Objection 2: It might be said, moreover that such Instruction 
teaching would take the scholar too soon out of Its naturally 
makes 
Scholar , narrow limits, and make It vain of Its knowledge, 
on account of the many things which It takes in. 
1 Variety of knowledge in true living connection never 
gained, y ^ makes any one vain ; 16 makes him reflect, and shows 
conceited : him that on the whale he knows bat little. The 
_ always hov former [variety of knowledge] makes Nan tobe truly y 
inst Man; the latter [sense of the imperfectio of all 


humility. knowledge] gives him his most precious ornament, 
Humility. It would be impossible, however, fo meet 


D 
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the Centre and inner Connection of everything that 
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all the objections and * buts? that have been made, 


and may yet be “made. We leave therefore to each 

one’s own. Consideration the nature and effect of this 

course of instruction. Much more might be said 

about its Importance. Rightly^understood it саа be 

applied and varried out in a schsol of humblest 

pretensions, and it will justify itself everywhere. ° 
Капу, and in a simple lively way, it puts Mail into 

offers itself to his knowledge ; ay, forces itself on 

his observation. Thus Man is led to Reflection ; to «Wisdom 
recognise and perceive the Being that is at once the other е 
Foundation and the Goal of all Things. This en. 

Knowledge along with its fitting Use and Applica- 

tion is the ultimate Aim of all instruction, by 


whatever names it may be called, 


Short poems 
especially 
for singing. 


Many 
collections 
exist, but a 

Cr reasüry of 
Songs for 
School aud П 
Youth” 


worthy. of F. 
awaits its 
Collector. 


IV. Acquisition of Short Poems 
Especially for Singing. 


Reference may be permitted to the former part 
of this little work (S. F., Pt. I., pp. 99, 100) 
where the value of this means is treated in 
words translated from the Jfenschenerzichung. 
The present Ed.—being, as he acknowledges, if 
not “ music-deaf," wholly uncultivated— scarcely 
ventures to touch upon the practical side. The 
idea of entering the class-room with a musical 
* Good evening," to which the pupils may or 
should musically respond, would certainly not 
have occurred to Ed. F. gives some examples 
of songs which speak very simply and naturally 
to the Child's heart and feeling, and alludes to 
many collections where the like can be found. 
He has left to us his successors to collect a 
“Treasury of Songs for School and Youth” 
that should deserve to follow as a second volume 
his own Mother's Songs and Games.” Мау 
she, or he, or they, who shall be able todo this, 
come quickly ! 

In this branch of Instruction—if one can: 1: call that 


instruction which is [that is, should be] а Representa- 
tion of the child's own Life—must not be forgotten, 
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that it must come forth out of the Scholar's own life, 
like a bud_or shoot. The Emotion, the’inner Life, 
must necessarily be first; the Words and Music 
given to the scliblar, are to follow; and this is 
specially the separating Difference of our present 
Proéess of teaching from that [commoner, more 
formal] plan which just sets children aiid scholars 


Чо learns by rote little Poems and Songs, that 


cannét be either life-wakening or lite-present- 
ing. * 

This Ed. being unmusical may perhaps, specially 
here, discern the need of bringiag F.'s high 
philosophy out of sunrise-clouds down to the 
solid green earth. The taste, the liking, for 
verse ahd song, will need, as F. fully admits, 
little wakening; it lies deep in every child's 
nature, because in human nature, and rises 
early to the surface. An important, even 
essential question seems to be, in what degree 
the Child's choice, Its instinctive taste, Tts likes 
and dislikes, should receive attention. Ed.'s 
d be, let the Scholar's dislike be 
garded. The whole spirit 
lopment pronounces that 


decision woul 
implicitly but tacitly re 
of F.’s Harmonious Deve 
a child, a pupil, one who 
should always have offered to Tt some higher 
motive than merely to have or to do what It likes ; 
self-love needs Яо artificial help to grow; it 
must be reckoned with, but not directly con- 
sula’ But the verdict of the unspoiled nature 
as to what suits it not, what is wnpleasing, 
should, Ed. holds, be rarely disregarded. 
Children, scholars, are found to like—as their 


Songs must 
meet feelings 
that exist 
already. 


o 


How far 
Schoiar's 
liking and 
dislikin, 
should be 
consulted 


‘om we have to develop, 


Children 
will like the 
best, if 
given 
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elders do sometimes—-what is low, tasteless, silly. 
Our ccntention is thet true children, not spoiled, 
поб precocious, may be relied on to-»refer the 
sweet, the noble, and the wise, when a natural 
choice is offered them. 


2 


V. Speech-Erercises: 
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SETTING OUT FROM OBSERVATION ОЕ 
NATURE AND THE OUTER-WORLD. 
® 

Observationofnature and the outer-world looks only 
at Objects, Matters, and Things, purely as such in 
their general impression [on senses and mind] and 
with reference to their various relations, especially 
those of Place. The consideration of Speech, as 
means of representation, is therein subordinate; for 
Man looks at objects for themselves, and perceives 
their nature, without speech. During instruction, 
Speech must come in as help to give the best proof 
attainable that the Scholar has really seen, observed, 
and taken-in the Matter [that is, the fact or natural 


object which is being considered]. Speech-exercise, 
therefore, while setting^out from the Objects, con- 


Siders them [the obiects—not for themselves —but] 
for the Impressions they produce on Мап, on our 
Senses; and chiafly regards the Names given them 
by Mat- tothe objects, that is, and their qualities]. 
Observation, of nature [or the environment] ask 
“ What ists 2" considers the object in itself. Speech- 
Practice-asks and finds out by exercise How does 
Speech designate what exists? examines the working 


Complete 
study of 
language has 
three Л 
stages: 1, 
study of 
objects ; 2, 
of words as 
names of 
objects and. 
qualities; 3, 
of words, as 
objects. 


Exercises 
begin with 
objects 
around the 
Scholar. 
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[of fact or object] on Man's senses, and marks how 
he correctly: and fitly denotes these impressions by 
Speech. Hereupon another consideratio. follows; 
namely, the treatment of Language merely for itself, 
without reference to the denoted object; that is as а 
production of Мэп, and of the use of his organs of 
speech. 

Complete Preparation for thorough Knowledge 
and Use of Language demands therefore three 
things. Ast, Consideration of the objects of Speech 
Observation of the Outer World ; 2nd, Consideration 
of language and objects together, passing over from 
the Outer- to the Inner-world—Speech-exercises ; 
9rd, Consideration of Language alone—without 
reference to objects, simply as Matter—Iinguistic. 

The course for observation of thé outer-world has 
been given. The Course of Speech-exercises is аз 
follows :—'* We are in the Schoolroom; many things 
are around us; mention some of these.“ [I see] 
the mirror, the stove, the chest, etc." “ Could yet 
more objects be placed around us in the room? 
“Yes, more, ete.” “Could as many objects as anybody 
chose be put into this room? e No," « Why not?” 
—‘ Because there would not be space enough for them 


all.“ Why would there not be space enough? 


* Because each thing takes upitsown place." * Show 
me how that is by an example? — Where my hand 
is my slate cannot be; where Iam sitting my neigh- 
Lour cannot sit; where the stove stands the wardrobe 
cannot stand.” “One can say, then, each thing 
occupies its own Place—its own Space. [As so 
often mentioned, every point gained is to be fixed 
by repetition together.] ** How, by what means, do 


V 
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A 9. A 3 
you perceive the Operation or activity of objects in 
their Place ? que] Ву my hands, eyes, ears, etc.” 


° 


LIES 
` „Of the exercises on observation of Mature and 


„Thees questions culminate in, “ We perceive and 
know things without us by our Senses — to be 
spoken together. The objection may occur that 

4 these mast useful exercises along with those 
which determine the use of the separate senses, 
would have been better pladed at tlie begiuning 


environment. Returning to exercises on lan- 


guage: " 
Can one say of every object that it docs something? 


«Мо! Ves! — Why no? why yes?” 


Those who say “по” are naturally thinking ofthe 
action or doing which seems to themselves such. 
A child understands by “ doing," to produce an 
outward visible effect ; certainly, to make some 
perceptible movement; at least, to have the 
will to effect something. Teachers must judge 
for themselves whether it may or may not be 
judicious to recall to Scholars that, when younger, 
they believed Things to have life which they 
,now know to be lifeless. Utmost caution is 
necessary, because what teachers tell is wasted 
upless the Scholar is ready to understand or to 
feel. Mucl? Metaphysic, baseless and needless; 
is по doubt innocently or wilfully poused into 
Children's heads, to their dire confusion. But 
adhe <“ metaphysical » is about us, whether we will 
or mot; and the right moment must be sought 
(ia these Language-exercises) for bringing to 
Scholars; minds the difference between literal 
and figurative use of words; for letting them 


We perceive 
outer object 
by our 


Senses: 
Sight, etc. 


What 
objects are 
said to do. 


Us: of 
words: 
literal (or 
proper), 
figurative (or 
secondary). 


Words 
telling what 
things do, 
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see that words, having always first a concrete, 
physical meaning, pass constantly over iuto 
abstract or metaphysical meanings. This is ‘a 
most curious and interesting phenomenon, liable 
like so many cómmon wonders of the natural 
world to escape notice through' being every 
moment close to us. By comparison of the 
eilect on us of the position of objects or thoit 
relation to one another wil be brought ont 
that: е 
“The ink bottle stands, the looking-glass hangs, 
the walking-stick leans, the sun shines, the scholar 
sits, the bird sings, the clock gocs, the boy speaks, the 
penknife cuts, etc." 

“ Admitting that “to do” is used in а:зесопаату, 
ог impropcr sense, all these so-found words will 
be grouped, or may be grouped, together as 
words which show (describe) what objects can 


be said—that is, are commonly said—* to do.“ 


He proceeds: 

Find objects which really stand ”—“ The house 
stands, the paling stands, the chest-of-drawers 
stands.“ [The usual speaking in common is prac- 
tised.] “Find objects which are said to stand.” 
„The water stands, the mill stends, the pulse c£ands, 
ete... .” “Can you note in yourselves—in Man 
—inward Action or activity, along with outward 
Rest ?”— Ves: Man rests—sleens—wakes—dreams 
—hinks—feels, etc,” ) "а 

+ These exercises for distin guishing the proper, or 

real use of the “do ”-word, from the figurative, 
may be extended indefinitely. Sappose they 
defined “standing,” as used of men or other 


~ 
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A o 


animals, they house and tree do not literally 
> stand. То prepare for everything beforehand is 
° ,imprwüeficable. The plan recommended in “The 
School,“ tq use examples as they occur in * Appendix, 
„Reading, has the advantage of naturalness, ` 
„and of freedom from that danger of excess, 
whereof F. certainly permits us here>to discern 


. ® traces, Having plentifully illustrated activities 


af objects, he proceeds to let them fid qualities 
"of objects. а 
“The ink-dish stands? does it make any other Words that 

impression on your senses? "—* It is «round ; i6 13 qualities. 
leaden.” “The pen is lying-down ; what other im- 
pression does it make? ”—“ Tt is /ong—and black.” 
“ Find othez objects which make on you like im- 
pressions, and name the impressions. —““ The pencil 
is long ; the stone is large; the ruler is wooden; the 
table is round.” “The table is round; find other 
round objects."—* Ink-dish—pencil—circle—ball— 
plate, eto.” „Are all these round in the same sense ? 
Pind objects round like the circle.”— Penny 
dinner-plate—biscuit.” $ 

“Like the ball ? — “ Orange—apple—ones 
Е „Like the pencil?"— 


head— marble, etc." : 
tree-stem, 


“ Buoom-stick, leaping- Pole, pillar, 
etc." Let them, now find, or make, names for 
these varieties; as flat-round, long-round, all- 
rouhd, or ball-round keep until much later all 
teelmical, not common-sense terms, as circular, 
spherical, cylindrical, etc. The Scholars will, 
with? unfailing if not unwearying interest, find 
out other words expressing form or shape, as 
egg-shaped (oval)—three-sided—four-sided ; ex- 


Q 


° 
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9 (| 
Words | . pressing size, as small—large—broad—norrow 
"ng В М 
shape, sic ‚  —high.-low, etc.; or number, as single, 
mi x Ё 5 " 
material ete double, etc. ; surface, as smooth, roug} scaly«— 


brilliant, or shining ; 5 material, as wooden, 
^ leathern, hempen, flaxen, golden, etc. ; ; or colour, 

аз red, green, gray, black, eto. 
[ F. gpeaks with much earnestness, as of what 
`  @annot be too often repeated, of the primary im- 
portaace of the observation of Nature, and 
Environment, to which should succeed, invdue 
time, the study of Natural History, Physic, 
and Chemistry, as distinct matters of instruc- 

tion. 

The physical and chemical side of the consider- 
ation of Nature, which is so important for every one, 
finds later in the Scholar greater and fuller sym- 
pathy, roots itself deeper in Its mind, according as 
this instruction [in language] has been complete. 
As then in common life these sides of Instruction 
[observation of the outer-world, and language] get 
far too little heed and development, they must te 
specially attended to [at School] as preparatory to 
Natural History, Physic, anch Chemistry. Otherwise, 
instruction in these branches of human knowledge 
when it comes is vague.and ¢loudy—at all events is 
not a living growth on the Tree’ of human Know- 
ledge, but at the most an engrafted limb. Assuredly 
many, in whom Eye and Interest were not duly 
&wakened in Childhood, and, who in lafer life 
occupied themselves with these Sciences, соша bear 
witness to this truth from their own exper‘ence—if 
they would. 

Acquaintance with Numbers, ds with Forms 


* Г о 
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Ха E taken, together—Geometry springs very 
naturally from this nature- and Outer;world-obser- 
vation. And the study of Numbers and Forms— 
Arithmetic and Geometry—if they are to lay hold of 
life—to react ,on life—usefully and fruitfully, must 
set, out from*heeding and considering Phenomena, 
and relations of Space, in what actually surrounds 
. the Scholar. The actual course will proceed : “You 

said.,before,.the tree is leafy, ,the shrub is thorny, 

etc? Can you express this meaning Ру another 
s2/—^* The tree has leaves— 


the shrub has thorns, etc." “Find other objects of 
as the other — I have 


which you can say one h 

hands; my hand has fingers; my finger has joints : 
а bird has, feathers; а fish has scales.—etc. . . .” 
„Now seek out objects that have leaves” —“ Book— 
Flower—Table, etc.” [An opportunity here offers 
for distinguishing primary and secondary meanings 
of Ісаў] Next comes finding words that express 
« Where has the tree leaves ?"—' The 
ee has leaves on the branches" Many more 


words expressing relations of place, may likewise be 


drawn from objects, “0010 or before Scholars, by 
questioning «with brains”; 88 above, below, within, 


without, hither, thither, up, downs etc. 
The expansion of this Instruction-branch must 


end here for want of space; but its Metliod has 


perhaps been sufficiently indicated. Let it only be 
added shat,this course of teaching naturally embracés 


all the Relations which language has to denote, from 
the віп е to the complex. It might conclude with 
a full description, or narrative, of actual Appearances 
of the outer world. These Language-exercises will 


arrangement of word 


Relation. 


Other 
relations of 
words, 


The course 
would lead 
up to “come 
position "— 
to descrip- 
tions of 
nature, etc. 
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lead to the writing of recollections, T is, "the 
substance of lessons will be reproduced, by the 
Scholar in writing: and later, little “letters, 
stories and so fort may be composed. In other 
Swords, “Composition” would naturally grow ont 
of it. 5 D 
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VI. External Representation in 
„°> a Matter and Space, 


Q 
9 


(See Pt. T. pp. 190-1-2-8.) 

Man's external realisation of the Spiritual'within 
him by means of Matter begins by his spiritualizing 
the Bodily ; that is, by giving Life and spiritual 
Meaning фо material objects. That this is the true 
process of development for the Scholar, is fully shown 
in what we know [historically] of the unfolding of 
the human race. 

The material on which the representation of the 
spiritual in Man depends for its unfolding and ac- 

evomplishment necessari 


ment. "IOS 
This material ca 
is heaped-up—buildis 


n be used in two ways: either it 
ng or unfolded from within— 
shaping. Building—heaping-up—comes first, with 
the child as it does in development of thé human 
race, and in the solid, forms of Nature. The first 
holar makes when expressing 


experience which the Sc 
Itselk in material forms, is the importance of the 


Perpeadicular, the Horizontal, the Right-angled : 
the perception of Equilibrium and Symmetry soon 
follows. Thus It rises from the simplest 011 go 


ly bears upon it and expresses г 
outwardly the laws and conditions of inner develop- beams 


и Man is 
formed for 
his function 
partly. 

what 16) 
takes into, 
but more. by 
whi 


hat he 
brings out of, 
Шш" 


The material 
first given 
will not be 
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to the invention of every kind of building of which 
Its materialis capable. The use of Tablets, joining 
and fitting on the level, has far less chasm for the 
Child [or comes later] than piling or building up , 
of solids . . . . and joining of lines comes later still. 
Thus the course of development, of progress: in 

“Man, 1 more'and more strips off the material and 
makes it spiritual : in place of Stick-laying comes . 
drawing; i in place of Tablet-fitting comes Paintizg of 
colour; in the place of 158 solid blockó or 
fragments as a little Child piles them up that they 
may fall, comes combining of given material—cubes, 
bricks—into new shapes, suggested by, or to, the 
Child's own mind. 


‘Gifts, hand. We come here manifestly to F.’s 4 Gifts and 
works and Br Lu $ 3 

оссирайопз ., Occupations,” which at the time of the publica- 
Бан” tion of the * Education of Man," were only 


beginning to be elaborated. In their fully deve- 
loped forms, as the accepted ways and means 
of the Childgarden, Ed. assumes them to be 80 
well-known to all who care anything about the 
early education of Man, as to need no descrip- 
tion from him. Ed. fears no contradiction when 
he asserts, that forthe period of early childhood, 
from three to seven, thé Kindergarten ‘system 
of Gifts and Handworks contains an admirable 
and adequate apparatus of means and methods 
for the development of tlt» senses, and of the 
mental faculties that lie close behind the sehses ; 
also for the unfolding of all varieties of hand- 
skill. At the same time, they prepare for singing, 
writing, reading, drawing, painting, arithmetic, 
geometry, etc., as later “school” subjects. 
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o 

o Tn all of these, children are led to work on Pupils work 

о the lines of voluntary activity; yet a"? controlled То 

мы pexgeption of essential laws of the material, ey 
and of truth perceived inwardly; so that Fs 
maxim to make the external, internal; «nd 
the internal, external, and to mark the unity of 
both,” is constantly and consistently ebeyed. No 
‚ ° о complete system was elaborated by F. himself, 
&hough his later works, abound m fruitful 
suggestions, for providing the whole. “ Transi- 
tion-" and “ School. garden," period, from six or 
to thirteen or fourteen, with varied 
e, as well as heart 

his death have Since F's 


death educa- 


direction of tion of body 
has made 


he (almost) Jong steps— 
even in 
Britain. 


seven years, 
occupation for hand and ey 
and mind. The years since 
shownprich development in the 
handwork for schools ; as well as in & 
universal adoption of Singing and Drawing for 


boys and girls alike. Public Schools—Eton, we Singing and 
i row—besi sever: many, all schools: 
believe, and Harrow besides several or y, all schools: , 


virtually, Public Schools, as Rugby and Clifton Etom, 


have established "Workshops :—optional of Rugby, etc. 
course and “extra herein some no doubt find 
an agreeable chang from the <“ wearisome bitter- 
x ness of their learning”; and some, perhaps, 

a refuge from thestyrauny of enforced x play.” Sirm 
The (technical) Gymnastie and the athletic games боон 
of English boys’ schools—from the public- and 
giammar-eghools, spreading by healthy imita- 
dien, tp private schools for boys, and even across 
| assable barrier of sex to 
Scchinaries for Young Ladies—must not be dis- 
regarded in this connection. ТЕ the great Duke 


of Wellington ever said “that battles are won 


the once-j udged imp 


Athletic 
games give 
moral, as 
well as 
bodily, | с 
teaching: 
endurance, 
courage, 
self-effaces 
ment. 


A better way 
is possible: 
Schools for 
the rich may 
have useful 
work ; and 
Schools for 
the working 
class, organ- 
ised games. 
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on the play-fields of Eton and Harrow,* he medat 
(Ad. submits) to express his cÓnviction that the 
bodily? mental, and moral exertigas whish 
those games involve amount to” more than 


„ “play ”; thatethe cricket гаа football there 


organised contain much moral teaching; of 
endurance, “obedience, and courage, as well as 
much "yielding Of natural choice, and overcoming 
of ве -уШ, We may look for a still better 
way. in the füture; even to the time “when 
schools for the rich, if that anomaly yet exists, 

Will organise useful handwork, as “ labour-bath » 
and recíeation, to follow upon intellectual toil; 

which, by that time, will be interesting, and there: 
fore exhausting. Cricket and Football, ceasing 
to be compulsory, shall yield their places as 
branches of school-oceupation to carpentry and 
blacksmith’s work, in Schools for the “ gentry,” 
and shall be turned-over as portions of school- 
routine, to the public elementary schools ; whose 
scholars have alreadyenjoyedhand-training in the 
Child-garden ; and will have enough, when not too 
much, of useful toil in their future daily labour. 
These latter therefore may be spared “technical 
education“ in Their school-age, and be provided 
with mind- -training varied only by singing, draw- 
ing, athletic games, drilling and gymnastic, till 


fourteen or fifteen, when о ргорег 
should begin, 


» 
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° VIIL.—9rawíng in tbe * fet," ^ 


Perhaps ib is assertion—bvt scarcely any one 
vill be found to deny, that 2 
Perpendicular and Horizóhtal lines are the medium з dirit. 
for perceiving and grasping every Form» We refer 
everything to them; and, if unconsciously, draw 
these directions without us in thought, especially on 
the plane ofsight. Our Sight and Thought repeat 
this process, and hence arises a “net” which enters 
our consciousness the more exactly we take account 
of the forms of what we behold... . 
F. concludes hence that 4 
The external representation of the right-angled 
is a means of development founded in the nature of 
Man and essential to instruction in the perception 
апа representation of all Shapes and Forms. 
The easy expression and easy erasure of forms 
being of equal moment, F. proposes a slate foreach 
Scholar; ruled with perpendicular and horizontal 
so as to form squares, whose side is one 272 
Sather less than half an inch. Easy. Materia n 


Net-ruled 
nable advantage, Pape 


» 


lines, 

centimeter 

етае however, is а questio 

tendingsto a less heedful expression. Ed.’s own ` 

eschews slate, and uses paper ruled 

e; to be marked, at first, with lead- 
E 


3 experience 
> like ‘the slat 


Many. 
varieties. 
of lines, 
plumb, and 
level. 
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pencil, and later with ink. At the admirahſe 
school of Herr Е. Beust, at Zurich—for Roys 
and Girls together, from 5 or 6, to 16 or 17;— 
this Ed. found, along with a number of beau- 


tiful and original developmencs of method, the < 


use of pen and ink from the vory first com- 
mencement of writing. 
che ‘course is as follows: the teacher [suiting 
word to dation] says: “I draw a plumb-line [along 
the side of one of tlie little squares of the net*paper, 
or slate] and asks: “ What have I done? — You 
have drawn, etc." Let each do the like.“ When 
all have drawn the lines to his satisfaction, he asks, 
„ What have you done?” They reply, “ We have 
drawn, etc." 'These questions and answers, with 
occasional utterance all together, are a Standing-order 
in this branch of instruction just as in former ones ; 
for the pupil is to bring the Thing done to word and 
thought; and the thought aud word to Representa- 
tion 
Perpendiculars are then drawn of two-, thrpe-, 
four-, up to five-fold, length ; and to these are 
fitted horizontal lines. so as to complete the 
right-angles wp to five-fold ; each stage being 
followed by the common speaking (as at first). 
These and all similar exercises mount up to Ле; 
because within five all relations of Number are con- 
tained, at least indicated; odd and even, prime, 
square numbers, are all to be found within five. . . . 
Various interesting varieties of 'arrangement 
will occur to thoughtful teachers, or even better 
may be left to the suggestion of scholars, but 
the unfolding of them all cannot find space in 
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К po small а book as this. The uniting of four 
lines into Squares, into higher and "longer 

parsllelograms, follows naturally. "Next comes 
drawing of diagonals, forming the genus of 

oblique, or slanting, lines je with the species «(ог 
> varieties) of half-oblique; third, fourth, and 


Oblique, or 
slanting, 
ines, 


° fifth, slanting ; according as the longer side of » 


the rectangle is twice, thrict, four or five *ime8, 
longer than the shorter side. They, slanting 
glines to be drawn from—and to—a centre should 
be given to do, or be found out as able to be 
done. Last, comes the invention of figures, or 
as we should call them “ patterns,“ and thus 
the beginning of Drawing. Е. has a high 
opinion of the value of this branch of teaching. 
The introduction of this instruction would fill up 
one of the greatest gaps in our country- and town- 
schools, and should therefore be absent in none of 
them; which is obvious to every one with clear 
insight, who tries the experiment: for this instruc- 
tion employs the Senses, through them the power 
of Thought, and thus exercises the Scholar at once 
and equally in Mind [by the effort to invent] and 
in Body by the handwork. Thus, what is most 


о 


injurious—Tedium, 
spring from it—is precluded, by giving interesting 
Occupation to some scholars, when the tescher’s 
attention is needed by others. This concerns the 
Schoo} land as help for Life comes development 05 

d orm and Symmetry, and training, 


Bye to distinguish 17 та 
of Hang to represent them. And what condition or 
occupation of Man is there to which these are not 


ANS 
essential ? 


Figures, 
patterns. 


nothing-to-do, and the ills that 


Every ni? 
of drawing 
practice 

18 educative, 
and valuay.. 
in work of ` 
life. 
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Still this net- Perhaps candor demands the reminder that this 
drawing К 3 EE | 
scarcely pre- net-dre»ving may be an introduction to pattern- 
ares for e 5 

Ёо designing, but is not an entrance to tile repre- 


sentation of Nature which we call Art; that 


demands free-hand, P 
0 a 


0 


VII. — perception of Colours. 
` М 


2 


5 9 
> 


Fs} 
o 


8 

By one who is acguainted with the life of 
Children of every rank, especially at the beginning 
of this second, or School-age, will admit that; They 
want to know about Colours and relations of colour, 
and to this end like to employ themselves with 
colouring matters, with Paints. . . . Could it be 
otherwise? There is first, the impulse to all 
activity within the Child ; namely, to utter and un- 
fold every power and capacity which It possesses. 
.... Next, all colours are determined by the uni- 
versal influence of Light, and light is intimately 
associated with all activity of Life... . We say, 
with truth, it is the Variety in colourswhich attracts 
the Child. What then is this variety, but the work- 
ing of one cause [light] in various effects [colours]? 
. . . Vatiety of colour attracts the Child because 
It likes to recognise unity in multiplicity, and co see 
among things different ап internal connection. Now 
this Impulse we [elders] do not sufficiently heeds 


We leavo its unfolding to mere chance. We give. 


a child Paints and a Brush, аз we give It so many 
other things; as we give food to animals—any- 
thing that comes to hand. The children throw 
Their paints about like their other Playthings. . . . 


Colour: 
painting. 


Chin. 
desire to 
occupy 
Itself with 
colours, 
should be 
guided, 
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not knowing how to give them lie and use. We 

should help them to do this. Diverse as they really 

тозе dizit are, Form and Colour are to the younger Scholar one 
and the same—like ,body and life... . . Colour and 

Shape are at first an undivided Unity. Аз this is 

so; as Form and Colour are to the young Scholar one, 

but, in turn, each makes the other prominent; three 

things are.to be heeded (at school) in this endeavour 

to train the colour-sense, by means of observatizn and 


Forms be representation, (1) that the Forms are simple’ and 
distinct distinct .... (2) that the colours are as pure and 


colours, clear > 
and pure; clear as possible: (3) that colours are used аз 


conta or much as possible in their natural relations, either 
as clear contrasts or as distinctly forming com- 
pounds. ‘They should be named too as definitely as 
possible; first the pure colour—as ved, blue, etc. ; then 
simple colours in degrees of strength, as deep-red, 
light-blue, etc. ; next Shades of colour, by comparison 
with Objects; as blood-red, sky-blue, grass-green, etc. 5 
lastly, mixed, as greenish-yellow, blwish-red, etc. 
All these finer distinctions are to be introduced 
very gradually; and secondary colours should 
be formed, where possible, by Scholars them- 
selves, out of the primary ones. 
Sham-:;be The Forms to be painted should. especially at first, 


iomall be not too small; and be taken from objects familiar 


їг 55 to the pupil—leaves—large flowers —butterflies“ 
wings— perhaps, birdi . . . The more complete the 
Perception of colour becomes [br practice] tie more 
one may put the colour for itself, but still in forms 

that represent something. 
Thus, the square-ruled Net-paper comes again into 
use. The paints chosen should, as far as cds be 


> 
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vegetable colours. No difficulty will be fognd in 
joining-on this Instruction to the Schalars“ life: a 
hundred opportunities will occur. . . . 
I write down, what I have seen; opportunities 
0 


cannot be made—but used ! * 
About a dozen Scholars surround their teacher [at an Howa 


unoccupied hour] It is Autumn, anc the fallen” fon ray 
leaves inyite to painting! “Shall we paint?” says duced and 
conducted. 


the Tleacher. “You have often painted, but soon 
gréw tired of it. Let us see if we cafmob do it 
better, together." Ther Scholars have often wished 
this, and joyfully consent. What shall we paint? х 
it must be easy, and best of one colour ! ? АП soon 
agree, that leaves and flowers or fruits are best to 
paint. ^ 
They choose leaves, of which Teacher has pro- Leaves are 
cured or prepared, outlines. By questions, the 
colour—green, red, yellow—of each leaf, is 
settled, and the paints are distributed. No 
attempt at exact correctness can be made; the 
°‘ first thing, being not to represent leaves perfectly, 
but to get knowledge of colours, and practice in 
using them. The chief points of the actual 
instruction will be, to spfead the paint evenly 
over the surface; and "keep it within bounds: 
also, proper position of the body, free movement 


of arm, hand, and fingers will be heedéd : this 
aking., From leaves one pro- Nextcome 


goes without spe 3 
3 256) flowers: 

Feeds to flowers: large and simple ones—single, large single 

5 j ones, 1. n 


not double —and in full front- or side-view~ or side view. 


боша be chosen. 
"The next practic : 
painting squares, connected by sides 


o which Е. suggests is that of Connected 


squares on 


or edges, thenet 
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papers and 
Later, 
patterns, 


These 

exercises 

will develo) 

the sense for 
colour; and 
dete-t, 5 
perhaps 

amend, 

defects 

therein, 


Perhaps 
such defects 
аз want of. 
musical ear, 
or of sense 
for direction, 
and colour- 
blindness— 
are not 
incurable. 
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in various number and succession, on the nét- 
paper. „ А more advanced invention of coloured 
figures, to be also made on the network-squares, 
is left for a later stage. ' 

Without doubi these Exercises vill be interest- 
ing to children, and will be, in a midst important 
sense, educative. They will tend to develop 
colour-sense, and thus to correct its frequent de- 
ficienty : which, passing through steps payallel 
with Aegrees of “ musical-ear,” sinks at Ion est 
to “colour-blindness,” which last may be looked 
on as equivalent to complete absence of “tone- 
sense" The inability to distinguish colours is 
plainly of much more serious harm to a Scholar's 
“ bread-studies "—and prospects of earning a 
livelihood—than is the absence of ear for music, 
Whether either of these defects, in the brain 
which works immediately behind the senses, 
need be looked-on as incurable, may be judged 
when developmental-training has had the “free 
course” which F. imagined—hoped—foresaw, 
for it. Meanwhile the value of such combined 
exercises of eye- and hand-skill, which at poorest 
are a recreation, can scarcely be exaggerated. 
They may one day prove that absolute deadness 
of such minor mental powers as Топе-ѕепѕе, 
Cotour-sense, Sense of place or direction, need 
not persist in any but Idiots. 

Ed. had a pertinent experience їр, hic own 
school for Boys and Girls, Fallowfield, near 
Manchester. Being wholly untrained, \hough 
not by nature on the lowest stage of “ tone- 
deafness,” he inquired of the Lady by whom the 


a 
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ES cclass-singing of his School was conductechafter а 
most thorough method of the late Miss Ehmart, 
of ‘Manchester—what percentage of Scholars 
had been foynd by her incapable of learning to 

, Sing? Her answer was, % Not one!" With 
, wide variety in quickness of? perception and 
consequent ease in learning, there lad not begn 3 

in her experience of over a ne а Scholars— 
starting at, or after, six years of age one who 
was not taught—by patience and р@зеуегапсе 
—to distinguish the notes. 5 
Ed. may conclude these two departments, 
Drawing and Painting, by the remark, that 
both, if viewed as АВС of Art, need — 
perhaps, are already receiving—the special 
attention of persons who possess artistic taste 
and training, along with knowledge of true 
pedagogical principles. Та artistic instinct 
Е. is visibly somewhat wanting: but, Milton 
had no sense of humour, and Sir Walter Scott 
no ear for music, 


es 9 o e 


по NP 


To all vaat has been already written about Play, 
the folloring may be added. Games, that, is, 
freely active occupations of this age [7 to 14], show 
a threefold variety. They are either—(1) imitations 
of Life; of the occupations of real life; or (2) volun- 
tary applications of what has been already learnt, of 
Instruction, of School; or (8) they are voluntary 
working of Intellect, in every kind, and with 
Materials of every sort. Here again, in two 
varieties: (0) according to laws inherent in the 
object or material of the Game; which Scholar 
seeks for and subordinates Itself, to them . . . or, 
(b) according to laws inherent jn Man himself, Man’s 
thought and feeling. In every case, the games of 
this age are, or ought to 'Le, pure results of its 

Play grows Spirit, Strength, ard Life: [they ought to be] en- 


out of the 


Life and Jc, gendered by the fulness of Life and Joy that stirs 

а , within the Scholar. The Games of this age, there- 

fore, presuppose an inner life producing liveliness, 

and stirring activity ; presuppose, too, some real 
outward-life ; 

that is, an inward life, having the pues and 

habit of expressing itself outwardly. Xn 


Where this is lacking, or dormant, genuine play 
cannot be looked for 


се. > > i 
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1. Thence clearly follows that Play at this age must 

be conducted, and the children developed for it. 

The games of “ Scholars,” together, necessarily 

involves some direction, or superintendence of 

, elders. For inability to play, as a disease? of 

, slum-children, Childgarden training is the best 
cure: the like being carried forwerd, with fit“ 

expansion, into the Public Elementary Schools. 


T, proceeds: : 
The! Scholars inner life, Its school-life, and outer 
experiences must be made so rich, that this life 
cannot but break forth into Joy, as the Blossom 
bursts from the swelling bud. Joy is the very Soul 
of Childhood, at this age. 

The Games themselves should, and may, be: (1) Varieties of 
Bodily-games, either to exercise Strength and Agility 3 pcs 
or mere expressions of high spirits and joy of life: 
(2) Sense-games, to practise hearing, [as “Ну Spy,” 
ú Blind-man's Buff ;] or sight, as shooting-games, 
colour-games, etc.; or (3) Mind-games—Games of 
thought and judgment; as draughts, chess, etc. 
Thus have games often been arranged, but not often 
treated according to their true Aim, and suitably to 


the mind of the Scholar. ° 


" о 


Story. telling. 


To under- 
stand one- 
self compa- 
rison is 
needed, with 
something 
else, 


: X.—Ttorp⸗Telling. 


А Schojar’s most momentous perceptions are of. vhat 
passes in Its own breast. The same is true of Men; 
for Man apprehends other things, the life of others, 
and tie operation of forces not human, only in so 
far as he apprehends himself, his own force and life. 
But to compare a matter with itself, never leads us 
to understand it. What is needed is Comparison 
with something else; and, as we all know, сот- 
parison is best with what is not too near. . . We 
find herein a substantial reason why Scholars so 
enjoy hearing Histories —Legends— Tales ; and the 
more, if they se& out with the assertion, that 
“once upon a time” they really happened; or that 
they belong entirely to the roam of spiritual activity, 
and the operation cf spiritual forces, which to the 


, Scholar’s mind are unkmited. . .. Just as it is not 


the mere variety of colour that attracts the Child, 
but something deeper, something which is spiritual, 
invisible; so, in the fairy-tale it is not the fantastic 
furms themselves, so much as the spiritual life avhich 
expresses itself therein, taken as a scale by which to 
measure Its own mind and life; it is, as 16 were, the 
immediate sight of unfettered life, of Force operating 
by laws of its own. Story-telling brings before us 
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à : 


otker, Beings, other Circumstances, Times, Places, 

and Forms (than we have really about us), Still the 

Hearer seeks his own image; he sees it, and no one 
can say to him, “It is thy own image.” 

With a njoving eloquence I tells how the little 

t child heats from Its mother, repeatedly and 

with never-wearying delight, the simplest 

» story; or an elder schoolmate, known to be a 

good Tecounter, is entreated to tell His stories 

Dyer again. o 
He narrates—and see kow his hearers listen to 
every word—take it from his lips as though it were 
quite new— 9 

and, will endure not the smallest deflection from 

the original form! 
It is not Indolence, inactivity of Mind, that Story- 
telling flatters or fosters. When a good narrator 
meets with good listeners you can see an inner life 
awaking. . . . This is the proof that there is high 
spiritual power in Story-telling . . . . spirit speaks 
immediately to spirit. Ear and heart are opened to 
the true story-teller as the flower unfolds itself to the 
Spring-sun and the May*rain! . . . 

Story-telling is a tonic Mind-bath ; it is a prac- 
tising School for mental gifts [in Teller], a testing 
School for one’s Own judgment and feeling [in 
Hearer}. Genuine story-telling, therefore, producing 


effects as above noted, js not easy! ... 


The beşt narrators are those who understand’ 
life; better, that is, than their hearers; but aré' 


in o, degree above it. 
Therefore Youth and Old age commonly tell 
Stories well! A Mother, still living in, and with, her 


, 


1 ис dixit. 


The good 
narrator 
wakens life 
in the 
hearers. 


Excellence 
in story- 
téling a rare 
gift, or art. 


Who are the 
best nar- 
rators? 


No forced 
moral is 
needed 

or should be 
given. 


Some hand. 
work should 
accompany 
hearing of 
stories. 
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Child, and having little care but to tend Its life— 
tells stories well. . . . A Brother or Sister, a few 
years advanced in age, not yet knowing much of 
life's hard Realities; a grandparent, whe has stripped 
of or pierced throrgh the tough hus« of life; an 
ancient, long-trusted Domestic, with Leart rendered 
peaceful by well-fulfilled duty—these are the Scholars’ 
favourite narrators. There need be no adding on of 
a moral: [therefore, let such be sedulously avoided]. 
Life itself, in whatever form, if only as opergting 
force, will make deeper impressions [on the Child 
mind by its Causes, Action, and Consequences, than 
any cdifying Application added in words can do. 
Who can tell what is the need of the opened heart, 
the aroused life, conscious only of itself? . . Now 
all mental activity for Children of this age, bears 
fruit most richly, when combined with bodily work; 
therefore, the moved and excited inner Life should 
have some external Occupation to base itself on; 
hearing of stories should be joined with Handiwork, 
producing some outward result. 7 
To be specially effective and penetrating, story- 
telling should be connected with Events of real life. 
An insignificant occurrence in a neighbours lot 
becomes the cause of events affecting his Welfare and 
touching the fate of others. Anytiing similar in the 
Scholars’ own life or that of friends, is drawn out by 
the day's event. They are all ear: . . . and what 
the fact of life shows, They learn, 


Y 
7 
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XI.—Wittle Journeys and Long Walks. 


E 

ТИЗ in the open air—in Nature—is exceedingly 
profitable to the young, human being, who is de- 
veloped and strengthened, raised and ennobled 
thereby. Therefore little Journeys and long ‘Walks 
are to be highly valued as excellent educative means, 
from the very beginning of the School-age. If the 
human being is to realise his whole Vocation ; if he 
is to be trained fully up to, the degree of complete- 
ness, possible on earth; if he is to become a strong 
coherent Whole, then he must feel and know himself 
to be one with Nature, even as with GOD and with 
Humanity: . . - 

These little Journeys and long Walks are to 
enable Scholars to ses the country in which They 
live as а whole; to feel Nature as an unchanging 


Whole. «° 
him to be bis own, and breathes the pure air for his 
ould he view the brigl pure 


bodily health; so sh 
Nature by which he is, encircled as belonging to him, 
and breathe in from it the spirit of God which dwelis 


therein.” To this end, Scholars should early view 
objects of Nature in their true relations and original 
connectjon, by means of Excursions. They should 
first of all learn to know their own valley, from 


о 
Journeysand 
excursions. 


э 


All open-air 
life most. 
profitable to 
the young. 


As man feels the Atmosphere that envelops - 


Natural 
objects are 
seen in their 
true con- 
nection. 
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end to end; then, should walk through the bye- 
valleys and their Branchings; follow up the 3rookror 
Rivulet, anc observe the cause of each locar feature. 
On the ridges They should walk, thay They may 
discern the branching of the hills; acid climb the 
highest Peaks so as to take-in the wice Landscape. 
They see the Thus, how forms of hill and valley and river-bed, 
dependence condition one another, will be clearly shown by what 
Saey eah They see. Products of bill, and vale, and. plain, of 
aad Wa Earth and Water—siould be seen, on the SPOT w for 

Origin and Formation of boulders, pebbles, and field- 

stones, the higher lands must be explored. . . 


* 


Opi: In couniry-walks every opportunity will be 
pe occa ЭН seized of observing animals and plants, in their 
ELSE aos natural conditions: of seeing, how the creatures 
Waste they suit their habits to their various needs—food, 


shelter, and rearing of young. 
Thus by notice and discovery truly Their own, by 
first-hand observation of this constant living unity of 
Nature; by immediate Intuition of matters and 
things—not by Explanations of word and thought, for 
which as yet Scholars have no perception—a dim, yet 


They see, ever brightening vision will dawn upon Them of an 
dimly but "HEU ee о 2 . 
increasingly, Intimate, constant, living, Connection of all objects 
the union— 


living con- and phenomena of Nature. By-and-by, Man himself, 
all pheno- the life and business of Man ; later, his social rela- 
ann Ot 


‘Nature, | tions, character, ways of thinking and acting, 
especially his morals, and habits . . . . All these, 


Later will, Which meet Scholars ca Their journeys and walks, 
fomes" must be reserved in fact, as well us in this scheme, 
Hie for later stages of development. 


& 
o 
{а * G 


ХИ. Means of Training, belonging 
to School - proper. Я 
лу 5 


2 
In considering the Means and Methods of instruc- Training 
tion, immediately and necessarily given by, or under- Seil 
stood in, the endeavor of the human being towards 
self-unfolding, we are met by the need for studying : 
(1) Number; (2) Space (Form); (8) Language ; 
(4) Writing ; (5) Reading ; for they grow clearly and 
distinctly out of that observation of the Outer-world 
and that Speech-practice, which begin with, or even 
precede the School-age. 
F. says frequently, alluding to his favourite figure 
of the bud or eye whence the new growth in a 
plant sets out— 
The points mark theufselves out where each of 
these Subjects springs-up as a special branch out of 
the earlier, more general Exercises. These subjects : 
of regular school-teaching come later in order than 
those hitherto treated, which were indeed to pfepare : 
for and introduce them. That is, these more formal 
subjeats belong to the second half of the Scholar-age, 
of which’ we are now treating < 
As earliest introduction to form 
take the following : 
The Mother, or other teache 


al arithmetic, 


r of a Child, is early 
F 


\ 
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called upon, as by the voice of Its mind, 18 develop 
in the Child, by the laws belonging to Number and 
the Thought-laws that are in the Child, Its counting 
capacity. If one quietly observes a Child without 
disturbing It, one shall see how ‘а Child—uncon- 
sciously no doubt but steadily, and of is own accord 
—goes the way which lies in the laws of human 
thought, rising from the seen and visible to what is 
thought-of, the invisible. For [among Its treasures] 
the Child first adds like objects to like; and thus 
has, for instance, Apples, Nuts, Pears, Beans. Let 
the Mother or her loving substitute now add thereto 
the word of explanation; that is, join the audible to 
the visible, and bring it [the seen] yet nearer to the 
Child's insight and knowledge—lIts inner intuition— 
saying [and letting It say] “Apples, Pears,” etc. 
etc. Any one can see, or could see, how the Child 
puts the objects of each kind, one by one, together ; 
and the Mother should add the encouraging word— 

* Apple—apple—apple, etc., all Apples!“ 

“ Pear—pear—pear, etc., all Pears!” 

“ Nut—nut—mnut, etc., all Nuts,” etc. i 
and thus with all the things.of which It possesses 
several. Next let her cause the Child to add 
one object to the other. and speak out this adding, 
clearly and distinctly with the Child as sie does 
it: „One apple another apple again an apple 
one apple more several apples“ [and so on with 
pears—nuts—beans—any things, im same way]. 

The number of each kind of: object grows by 
the regular addition of single objects of the 
same kind. Next, instead of the indefinite words, 
“one more, another, etc.” the Mother speaks 


, 
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the эркорег numeral, always counting ilie objects 
with the Child: “One apple, two apples, three 
apples, etc.”: “опе pear, two pears, etc.” Next, 
Mother puts several of each kind of objects in sets, 
naturally riding in number; “One apple—a pair of 
apples—a set of three—of four, etc.," speaking out 
what she does: then Mother and Child do and speak 
in common; and afterwards she lets the Child do the 
placing, 'counting, and naming by ше. [N. B. 
never beyond five.) Next, the numberg in succes- 
sion first, and the name of the object given, last: 
©“ one—two—three—four—five apples,” etc.; and 
lastly, she counts only the numbers, leaving the 
objects unmentioned, “ one—two—three—four—five” 
[of apples], and so on of other objects; but always 
pointing and counting aloud, and letting the Child 
do so too. This is the pure contemplation or intuition 
of Numbers, of quantities in themselves in their 
natural succession, the Intuition of pure Number. 
Such a knowledge clear and distinct, of counting at 
„least as far as фе, should be developed in the Child 
[before Its seventh year] But the numbers are 
never to bé spoken to the Child as empty dead 
sounds. "Thus hearing, it would be just as easy for 
the Child to say йо, fours sevens or cight, one, five, 
two, as one hears Sometimes [from children improperly 
taught]. Only human nature by its own foro» at last 
throws off what is unnatural. For a long time the 
Child, is never "to pronounces the Numerals without 
connecting with them numbered objects. а 


Ў 
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І. ARITEMETIC: AS SCHOOL-SUBJ;:CT. 


ы ^ a 
Number. In the above we have seen and various'y practised 


the development of number; that is, by fitripping off Е 


the husk of dependence upon Object of Thing, the 
Child has reached the [abstract] notion of number, 
próceeding so far as to be able to count up to ten. or- 
twenty. TLrough Its various use of Numbers, the 
Scholar is soon met by the need for their ‘more 
thorough comprehensive and many-sided study; and 
Arithmetic [as a formal discipline] comes to It, as a 
special” branch of instruction which It needs and 
enjoys. 


“Learn by 
doing." 


Even and 
odd пите 
hers. 


As means of getting the needful intuition, along 
with the doing which is to accompany all learning, 
F. requires the scholar, in all processes and 
practices with number, to make a perpendicular 
stroke on slate or paper, with and for each 
“one.” More modern works will give methods 
possibly more convenient than Б.Б, for bringing 
to the Pupil’s mind the laws of even and odd 
numbers; discovering, ej, for themselves laws, 
or making rules ont of instances; as, that an 
even number added to an even number, gives 
even ; an uneven added to an uneven, gives even ; 
bus an even and an uneven, give uneven. Letting 
pupils discover in how many forms (always 
making strokes and pronouncing results, aloud) 
each number can be placed; (as, 4) four ones; 


two ones, twice; three ones, and one, etc. Then . 


diminishing of numbers (subtraction) is prac- 
tised in a like way, reversed. Scholars are 


‚7 


‚ world exhibit such Multiplicity and 


o 
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x, о Kd to find the notions of squared numbers, and 
square-root; and the names are given, when 
" asked for, or obviously needed. ‘They then, by 
'" help €f the Teacher's questions, find for them- 
selves he notion of “ prime numbers,” and mark 
all such, up to 10—to 20, etc. F. loses no 
opportunity of using Arithmetic, as every othe? 
subject of instruction, for bringing to the 
4 _Scholar’s mind the notion of ail-embracing, 
"all-pervading Law. He lays constant emphasis 
here, too, on ths practice, early begun and 
carried through, of repeating together aloud 

whatever has been found out, or established. 


ә 


II. FORM—STUDY. 


Observation of Environment, and Speech-practice, 
both led [16 was before pointed out] to consideration 
and knowledge of Form. But objects of the Outer- 
Complexity of 
form, and hence such difficulty of truly seeing and 
specially of definingtheir forms, that we are led by 
the necessity of the case to 

omit altogether complexities o 

line, ane 
undertake at first objects of si 
is, forms on plane surface, boun 
or xight-angles. The recognitio 
is fouhded upon the knowledge of lines, and they 
are зрес Пу recognised by means of straight lines; 
therefore, in considering Objects those bounded 
by curved lines are soon dropped, and objects are 


f surface and ошл 


mple form only—that 
ded by equal angles 


) 


Squares and 
square-root, 


Study ot 
form. 


First, right- 
lin d figures. 


nof all forms, indeed, 


ә 


Difference 
between 
straight and 
curved lines. 


Straight 
lines first 
studied in 
boundaries 
of objects— 
room itself— 
furniture, 


1 2m on 
regular 
solid bodies, 
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first locked at on the foundation of righ{ lings 
only. <<: 7 


The essential distinction between straight and 
curved should, Ed. thinks, he }rought to 


" Scholars? perception immediately: ater the re- 


cognition of all limits or boundaries of objects 
as lines; and before curved lines and surfaces. 
aredismissed. He found Them easily perceiviag 
that a straight line is made by a point-—for 
instanc;, a pencil's point—moying always in 
оп” direction: а curved line by a point constantly 
changing its direction: crooked lines being, in 
` truth, several straight lines touching one 
another. 
This straight-line Foundation — or acquaintance 
with the straight lines that serve as Boundaries of 
solid shapes—may be well: studied on legs of table, 
or chair; on the various surfaces, corners, and edges 
of tables, etc., with reference to their direction, 
position, number, connection, and form; also, by 
contemplation of the Room, its shape, the situation, 
form, and direction of its walls, corners, ongles, etc. 
From consideration of plane-surfaced complet 
objects [viz., such as Scholars have actually about 
them] one should go on to study plane-su-faced 
simple bodies—as cube, beam-, tile-, spive-shaped, 
bodies. When the Scholar, from the consideration 
of the Faces, Edges and Corners of these bodies, 
has learnt the linear relation in ава by which they 
are looked at, so that every Edge becomes to It a 
line, and thus the Linear which lies at the foundation 
of every form is clear to ТЬ as making its outline, 
its “net” as it Were—by this time the need is 


T: 
о 
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unfolded in Scholars to look at the Line, and linear 
Relatiohs, in themselves. The Scholar has now 
reached the stage for Instruction in Form-knowledge > 
» proper, [Gecmetry] to begin; and first, with observ- Geometry 


: begins with 


" . 0 р 
ing Form, 0% and in a flat surface. The study of straight 
lined shapes, 


straight-lined Shapes, formed on aad in one plane, ora plane: 


» first, of lines 


bservation of a line, ór a number drawn Gt 
with respect to their Position and the ace 
Directión, as parallel or non-parallel, etc., with the 
inquiry how number—position—and direction of lines, 
are mutually related.” Wext, of lines united or con- 
nected : first, in general; whether the lines, or which 
of them, can be joined, or must remain separate; 
second, the number of Points in which they can 
unite, etc. 2 
Many other inquiries, as to relations of the ex- 
tremities of lines to their points of intersection ; 
the number and size of angles, etc., will suggest 
themselves to teacher or pupil. 
Farther, comes consideration of lines in regard to 
‘the Space they inclose ; and of this inclosed space 
itself, conditioned; (1) by the number of Lines 
(inclosing it); (2) by number, form, and position of 
its (plane) Angles; (3) by number, form, and position 
of Coraers (or solid angles). i 
F. expresses Lis regret 
and specially through 
unable, here, to carry t 
‘ind expresses his purpo 2 
completing 16 later. And Ed. acknowledges, 
with regret, that, contrary to an inconsiderate 
promise given (S. F., Pt T. p. 79) he has felt 
obliged to leave wholly unused the Crystallo- 


begins with the o 
of separate lines, 


that for want of space, 
lack of diagrams, he is 
his instruction farther ; 
se (never fulfilled) of 7 


) 
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graphic matter contained in the Mense иет 
hung (Seidel’s Edn. 1883, pp. 109-13). Ed. 
has studied it with zeal, but not to edification. 
Whether F.'s ideas of force, of the genesis of 

vegetable and animal, be destirted—since O. 
Darwin —to eventual acceptance, this Ed. must 
leave to the future. Por the present he is quite 
sure that no matter, still disputable, can have 
any light to he employed as a “means of 
direct education of Scholars, 5d 

| . Ed. allows himself ta refer to his little work, 
“The School” (Appendix C—« Geometry ”) as 
containing some practical developments of F.'s 
principles which Ed. found to interest his own 
pupils, and which led up to the study of Bk. I. 
of Euclid's Elements. 


never unseasonable, wa 
this article : 


Jedi In this stage of the Schola 
Scholars tion [in this rudimentary 


One of Fs pregnant, 
Things, may conclude 


rs’ development, Instruc- 


Scholars form-study, or Geometry] 
ae and draw, should keep Them to repeated and manifold repre~ 


pem sentation [drawing of lines, and right-lined Shapes] 


sightof along with actual intuition “(Anschawung) of forms 
truths, rather than expect Them, so early, to see abstract 
. truths, apart from forms and -apart from Their own 
realisations: [ie. from the making of figures and 
diagrains for themselves] Each relation should Бө 

looked at simply by itself, but in as many Forms 

ог Examples as possible, and in simple, obvious 
Connections, , , , 


| J 
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III. LINGUISTIC EXERCISES. 


The Speesh-exercises of the earlier age (p. 53) 
‘armed at clea у, beholding first?and then distinctly 
designating, the objects of the Enyironment [with 
their qualities and relations]. Theseo Linguistic 
exercises have to do, first, with language as Material 
bom . [erê exercises] for the knowledge und correct 
use of this audible matter; and again, gor under- 
standing the way in which, Man, by means of his 
organs of speech, creates for himself, and shapes 
this matter, Therefore, “ Linguistic” [as а branch 
of instruction] views the word simply in itself, apart 
from its object; and aims at bringing to the know- 
ledge and clear insight of Man—the Scholar— 
Language itself, as a шарна... What first 
strikes us in looking at words for themselves is, the 
variety in their dimensions [length]. This therefore 
must be brought first to the Scholars notice. The 
size of a word depends first on the number of its 
Limbs [limb = syllable]; so, words are divided 
into one-, two-, тов, or more-limbed words. 


> 
Exerclses in 
language. 


> 


They treat 
language as 
matr. 


Dimension 
of words. 


After the number of Syllables, comes the variety of 


the constituents of each, limb’ [letters]. 
Admitting that the fundamental distin 
tween “ self-sounds " = vowels, and *tbye- 
= consonants, max, and therefore ough , 
discovered by Scholars, for Themselves, by 
use of syllables, or constant repetition of onc- 
limbed words ; admitting, likewise, that interest- 
ing inquiries may be made as to the exact por- 
tion of the voice-organs used to produce each 


* 


ction be- 
sounds” 
t to be, 


) 


Self-sounds 
vowels ; 
bye-sounds 
соп: 
sonants. 


Not attempt 
an exact 
division of. 
letters. 


They will 
disco 


aspirates— 
pairs of like 
roupas A 
(sharp аги 
dull). 


Let them. 
not think 
their know. 
ledge com 
plete, 
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round or tone; Ed. humbly submits that” there 
is extreme danger of confusion in ‘irying to 
obtain, from Scholars, by process of discovery, 
а perfect precision as to dental, гаа], palatal, р 
etc. letters. Ed. believes tkat few Scholars 
are able to arrive at dividing up the whole 
sound- and fone-gamut of the language, as 
F. proposes They should dc—into позе-; lip-, 
tongue-, tooth-, palate, throat-, and lung- 
tones! Ed/s experience says, They find out 
ander intelligent guidance, the meaning and 
the varieties of hissing-tones (и, s, sh): also 
the significance of “aspirates.” They likewise 
discover with pleasure;various pairs of like tones, 
differentiated by sharp and dull pressure; as 
(p—b, t—d, fv, kg, 5—2) ; perhaps even the 
two-fold: sound of “th,” as thin, and thou ; 
but minuter detail Ed. would put off to а more 
advanced age. Of course, the instructor, while 
ever moving cautiously so as not to go farther 
in systematizing than scholars are ready for, 
will take care not to let Them fancy Their 
knowledge complete. Teachers cannot be too 
cautious of “ finality.” Не, or she, should look 
toit, that Scholars, whenever they take one step, 


set their foot upon a Spot that will bear Them, 


till they make another stride, 


He will never. let Them think They know, or 
he 1 


knows, all that is known, or is to be Known; 
but will constantly point to the limitless fields 
of knowledge Surrounding teacher end pupil 
alike. As a practical method; F. suggests the 
following (briefly indicated) course : 


|? 


) 
5, 

Teacher, pronources a one-limbed Word [mono- 
syllable] ind at the same time, with the right 
hand, -taps once; says “one,” and again taps 
>»... „Find ше words with which in like manner 
An adequate timé 
* Window " 
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one taps once, n says ‘one 22 
of practice is here understood.] Then 
two taps and 
Speaking. Nach Exercise is practised, in this way, 
from weyd of one Syllable to words of five, until 
the Scholars thoroughly apprehend its Meaning. 
Each stage is fixed by all pronouncing in commons 
and every new step may begin with, the word 
“ Attention ”! 

When the Scholars are perfect in dividing 
syllables, the instruction proceeds to letters, 
which constitute syllabies. 

The method is from words well know 
children—monosyllables, of course—to draw- 
out, first, the “ self-sounds ” (vowels—Zone) 5 
then the “ bye-sounds ” (consonants—Lauten). 

The next Demand which presses upon u$ in the 
present stage of instruction is to connect the Word- 
constitvents [tones and sounds] each with a distinct 
Sign [letter]: thus to make audible vanishing 
Speech, visible and. lasting, the need of © writing” 
Presses upon us. 5 E 
All the chief sounds of the language are under- 
stood to have been acquired by 


n to the 


firð , 5 : 5 


» 


Practical 
course 

indicated 
syllables. 


© gne—two"—in time with the. 


ihe Scholar, 
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1 * 
t Ї 


А IV. WRITING. 


Writing. By Writing, and teaching to write, is here under- 
stood not “Calligraphy,” or writing as an art; but 
only the power, by means of suitable and permanent 
Signs, to make audible Words, visible; so that it 
becomes possible for ourselves and others, on. seeing 
these signs, to think those words ; and by pronouncing 
them te call up in the Hearer the very notions and 
perceptions which, for ‘ourselves, belong to these 
signs. [To perceive the meaning of our signs] is, 
Reading, of which in the next article. Now, it is 
important to fix what the first written signs shall be. 


Plain Roman Е. pronounces for the plainest Roman letters, 

capitals are 7 2 

first used asserting what this Ed/s own experience con- 
firms, 


that the Latin alphabet of upright Capitals makes 
a pleasing and Satisfying impression on young 
Scholars. It is, too, very easily grasped and used 
by Them, through Their having already had so mach 
Practice in plumb, horizontal, and oblique Lines. 
The work is done in the ofven-named net. ! 

Process, Teacher begins with a plumb stroke of two squares’ 
length. “Whenever you. see this mark, say T: 
[sounded 6| "This having been repeatedly done, he 
dictates :—« plumb-line of two squares; from upper 
end, slanting line through, two Squares, towards right " 

А from lower end of slanting line, a jplumbsline "zpwards, 
"for two squares. What have you done? [They 
repeat] Teacher tells Them that 15 the sign of the 
bye-tone N. Together, the word tis is formed. Аз 

Soon as several [three] signs are got, Teacher lets 


E 19 
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М 
Them tzy o make other words; and Every newly 
found Sigà is to be joined to the preceding ones; 
that is: B 

Scholars :nust look for all words that can be 

made out cf this new letter, опо with the old' 

ones. , 
When the Scholars are able, with pains, t веб up 
any Word—heard, pronounced, or only thought of— : 
the Teacher dictates words to be written, or lets 
Them write words of their own choice, andaby-and- 
by such little Sentences аз%сспг to Them. At this 
point They are required, by School-law, tq copyzout 
on paper everything written on slate or blackboard, 
after being revised by the Teacher. This gives a 
means of ocenpying those whose work has been 
looked at, while the Teacher lets the others [slower, 
or less forward Scholars,] correct their own work ; 
for it goes without speaking that all correction for 
the "Teacher's revision, is to b 


0 


e done by the Scholars Scholars, of 


cou 
e always 


rse, 


them i i 
selves, It is often wise, also, to place a more ос, 


advanced Scholar beside 
through and correct the latter's work. This practice 
has many evident advantages... . First, all Scholars 
are kept employed; next, the weaker are encouraged 
to keep up with the stronger, and the stronger hereby 
test how much They know, and can do; and find 
Where They are deficient. The Teacher is likely to 
See mistakes which the ggrrecting S 
looked, or perhaps did not know. 
be said that this Writing-practice lead: 
“Од thogranhy, and so amounts to 1 
Spelling; and lessens the need of an always difficult 
and wearisome “lesson.” By this process of copying 


> 


cholar has over- , 
It need scarcely Авшиг 


practice 


s directly to tadsto 


ortho- 


instruction in graphy 


< z 14 5- 
а weaker one, to look own mi 


Quicker 
writing. 

is needed: 
script-hand 
is taught 


Reading. 


What used 
totakea 
year, is done, 
now, in a few 
days. 
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trom the “net” upon paper, what it hal at first 
written from Its own thought, then had corrected by 
one more advanced [always remember, till now, in 
Roman capitals] the Scholar soon feels ihe want 
«Ё a quicker, handier kind of Wiiting. Here, then, 
is the point at which the regular teaching of our 
common % script-hand” comes in; for [as has been 
so often repeated] every new branch of instruction 


should meet and satisfy a want, discovered and created 


by earlier teaching. 
› є V. READING. 


Reading is simply the converse of Writing. 
The course of instruction follows from the nature of 
the Subject, and is as easy to understand as to state: 
for the Scholar can, properly speaking, read already 
—in the first and subordinate notion which one 
gives to the word. For the act which invariably 
followed the writing of each word, was to Read it; 
and this [reading] was farther practised in the copy- 
ing out of matter which the Scholar had thought of, 
or seen. Reading im itz, usual School-meaning, 
the reading of Letters and Words it. our common 
Print, is now easily attained; end what has formerly 
cost more than a year with plenty of trouble to the 
Schclars, is now accomplished in a few days, with 
much pleasure to Them. 

If this needs a grain off salt, not to astound the 
English teacher, let us recoilect thüt german is 
a remarkably “phonetic” 
English is eminently 
irregular, 


language, while 
< heterophotiic ” — or 


19 
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Tue first \step in learning to read is to recognise рш” is 
Print [especially s.nall, or lower-case] letters, ds of rent 
like value with the Roman capitals hitherto used for 
Writiug. It is not enough to place them side by 
side, and say i = 15 o = О; п = U. › 
"Here, the likeness is evident; but in many 
other cases; as a = A, b = B, e = E, very > 
little resemblance appears. > 
The point whereto the Scholar should ettain [in School, 
^ learniag? to read] is, to speak out [what It sees] dp 
distinctly and clearly, with precise Correctness of 158 ү 
letter and word; to mark, ahd keep, by means of мазе 
proper Pauses [stops] the various separàtions Jand 
connections of sense, which the context requires. 
When They have attained thus much, Scholars are 50 
far developed that They are able to make their own, 
whatever others think or have thought; to test what 
They themselves think and feel, by what others 
think and feel; and thus to lift Themselves [step by 


step] to every stage of development and accomplish- 

ment which is possible to Them, whether 88 indi- 
viduals, or in right of Their humanity. The higher Higher, 
kind of Readirg—that, as it were, draws and paints expres 


—musi naturally await a later stage of Unfolding, mes later, 
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Prefatory М.В.—АП matter, in substance Froebel’s, is printed “flush,” 
b or on the full sheet. 


That which is verbally translated from him, is marked, in 
addition, Бу inverted commas, 


Ев comments are indented, 


> 
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INTRODUOTION TO APPENDIX. : 


2) 


The first purpose of the“ Student's Froebel" was Introduc- 
tion. 


to give, as far as practicable in his own words: 
a clear account of those principles and plans 
of Friedrich Froebel by which he hoped to 
effect a reform of what the name of his first 
work expresses, the Education of Man.” 
Readers of the “ Student's Froebel” up to the 
point now reached, will judge for themselves 
whether Froebel errs in believing that his 
principles underlie all true Education, viewed in 
every sense and applied to every age; whether 
his methods as he illustrates them, or as modified 
and improved by later experience, are the best 
to use From Infancy to the completion of 
(formal) Education. This Appendix, taken from 
various papers collectod 
Wichard Lange, into а volume, Die Pædagogik 
des Kindergartens,” shows Froebel to have, 
with content, accepted the title which the 
syorld, gives him- founder of the Kindergarten. 
Almost in the very words of Holy Paul, lis 
forerunner and elder brother, he seems to say: 
According to the grace of God which was 
given unto me, as a wise master builder 


by his nephew Dr. $ 


( 


Contents of 
the Appen- 
ix, 
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I laid a foundation; and another buldetli 
thereon. But let each man take heed how 
he buildeth thereon. For other foundation 
сап no man lay than that which is laid... . , 
But if any шаа buildeth on the foundation 
gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble ; 
each man's work shall be made manifest; for 
the day shall declare it.“ ›. The difficulty 
has bten extreme in narrow circumstances of 
space ‘and time, to choose from the mass of 
valuable material what is most precious; and 
to transfuse it afterwards into intelligible : 
English. Omission has been painful; because 
every word, elucidating B's plans of “New 
Education,” deserves to be read, marked, 
learned and inwardly digested, These articles 
belong, when not otherwise dated, to the period 
between 1837 and 1840, having been published 
in the Sonntag's Blatt," the circulation of 
which, through lack of pecuniary support, lasted 
during those years only, f 


— — — Ена 


o 
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„ . APPENDIX А. , 
do Ё 
(Selections from Froebel’s writings, later than Д 
“The Еавайа of Man.) ое 

« We look before and after:” L “Look 
ssibility within us, and alten 
1 life; what Education 

all unites into the 


(I) The Doppelblick, [ 
says—what we see of po 
what we miss in our actua 
gave us, and what 16 withheld—: 
warm if silent Feeling, the still but clear Thought : 
“Would that Man, would that my Child, might 
from Its very first appearance on earth be met by 
a right Apprehension of Its being, a care and 
treatment suitable thereto; an Education leading 
to the complete attainment of Its destiny; in a 
word, by right undersianding and treatment of what 

is called Lir." 5 

Indixiduals alone cannot effect this; the co- ' 
operation of many, of all, is needed : but [says 
Froebel] we hope and believe that the dim or 
clear Feeling, the silent, or expressed Thought, of 
many.—of all who live their life wisely—is “ Come, 
let us live for our children.” rend 

With a fanciful beauty F. sees in all nature 
in the Sun for the world, the elements for 
creatures on earth, every part of the plant for 


“ЖЯ! e; let 
us live for 
our chil- 


Thought 
will have 
decd. 


An institute 
for self- 
training by 
means of 
play. 


The Child is 
bloom on the 
tree of 
humanity, 
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the seed—a silent utterance of his text, Come, 
let us live for our children.” 

Man conscious of himself and destined to rise 
to ever higher consciousness should pronounce this 
aloud that all may together feel ard know it, and 
so apply and accomplish it in common 
Clear steady thought always seeks to reveal itself in 
Deed; and the deed into which this thought “ Come ! 
let us live for our children” unfolds, is an Tüstitute 
for the che-ishing of family Life, for training the 
life of the People, and nf Humanity. This would 
be an Institute for Self-instruction, Self-education, 
Self-training of Man, for the all-sided уеб single- 
aimed training of Man by Play, creative Self- 
activity and freely-acting of Self-inst»uction, at 
first for Famities and infant-schools; for preparatory 
and public elementary Schools; for every one 
indeed, who aims at Completeness and Unity of 
training. The unfolding and 
being's future Life commences wit 
ning of Its existence, 
steady carrying through of 
Its orderly Growth and E 
Man, as Child, resembles 
the bloom’ on the tree, 


shaping of each 
h the very begin- 
On the Nurture and 
this beginning, depend 
ficiency hereafter. . . . 
the flower on the plant, 
It is a bud, a blossom of 
humanity. 2, . Аза flower-bad is uaited with 
its branch and thus With earth and heaven for 
the development of its Peinz, во Man stands in 
reciprocal connection wlth Nature and Humanity, 
and with the universe of Spirit. As creature, 
Man is both part and Whole; part of the croation, 
but also a whole having, in himself, a share of life. 
«+. This original nature of Man as Life, shows 


1 
\ 


2 
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b 

Lo dde 

n 155 D creative impulse, and is seen even 

C on . But a child is part of the family, 

i MS = cannot be conceived of apart from О, 

erus ТН P only can Tt grow to be а complete 

opem Pod ied dri Education of Man;— True train 

a ee Pd 1 erefore—is connected with the ware 

Ts tive activity in family life. "activity at 
ly means of cultivating the child's inborn impulse x 


t Rcs В 
o activity, first, in the family, Love, Life, and Light 
Love unies It with 


s and are developed. 

раду; Life with. Natnxe, and Light with бор. 

meg the Child is threefold ; Child of Nature, 
ild of Man, and Child of бор. It is only by 


на of all true relations © 
ul living up to these that the jndividual can 
The Institute, setting- out 


E en fully, Man. 
rom the first stage of the, Child's spiritual waking 
f Its use of Theinstitute 


Цэн coincides with the beginning © hein 
mbs and senses] aims to develop It steadily, sid the 
üds 


peace in all directions with the growth of powers in 
s powers, still in harmony with Itself, with Nature, 1 
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b In, setting-forth his plan (II) for educating children 11. Plan. 
y the use of Their impu ive activity, Ё. 

says: For any fruilfuloactioh w 
with the presentstage of human 


5 intelligence, 
onnect our endeavour with an aght, if 


universal thou 
al experience 


de rather derive it, from an univers: 

1 Me, such as, this. The present endeavour of grep 

Lankkind may be gathered into the following three mankind, 

Points: it is, 1, towards free Бо development: ^ шагай 
anifold ; accord develop; 


things m 


towards finding unity in 
in the phenome 


In opposites; the essence 


na; the finding 


7 
3 1 


unity of 
opposites; 
3. conscious- 
ness of self. 


Heed the 
first activi- 
ties of 


Children, 


F. provides 
fit play- 
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‘spirit in form: 3, towards consciousness; towards 
becoming clear about itself aud life; towards 
thoroughly: understanding, so as properly to use, 
Life; all this with freedom and individual activity. 
‘ These, says P., are the characteristics of the 
present stage of humanity’s development. 
Therefore we must educate and train our children, 
a5 well as in accord with the deepest claims of their 
own nature, as in unison with the development of 
the race, unless we would have them mentaliy and 
bodily.injured ; both their young and their maturer 
life, lamed. ‚То effect this (he continues) all parents 
and those having charge of children are bound to 
lay hold of, that is to heed and cherish, the earliest 
Activities of children, their first doings, the Impulse to 
make something, which so early stirs in Man—the 
Child. This impulse to voluntary activity [F. main- 
tains] is an impulse of Self-teaching and Instruction 
by way of doing, observing, and testing, for Itself, 
Many lovers of Childhood [he continues] “are 
inclined to help this active impulse of children; 
but on the one hand, the fit means,—that is, 
really educative playthings,—have "been want. 
ing; and on the other hand, the elders have not 
known how to afford the Guidance which children 
need," ^ Pr 
The purpose of F. then is to provide 
„Gifts,“ occupations which shall enswer to the 
children’s wants in all directions; and at the 
same time shall possess meaning and interest 
for grown-up people, who may concern them- 
selves lovingly and intelligently with children. 
The spirit and character of these Means, which 
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“are at once to employ and to teach, may be 
given briefly thus : d 
l, They begin with what is simplest in itself, 
and unfold by natural laws from the Simple to the 
Compound. * у 


Characters 
of the play: 
material. 


o 


2. Each means, at once of Employment and of 


Training, aims at purely humane trainiig ; so that 
by their wise use the child will be formed, not alone 
for Itself, but also as membersof Its family, of Its 
nation, of Mankind. o 

3. The collective Ganiessand Occupations “ате to 
form a complete whole, like a many-branched 
tree. 

4. Each single Gift, be it small or great, is 
again a whole—a bud or seed out of which many 
new Developments may spring. 3 

5. These * Gifts” lay the, foundation of all subse- 
quent Teaching; so that as Man, when duly 
developed, is a consciously feeling and thinking, 
intelligent and reasonable Being, the Child may 
learn that It is to be such a being, and strive to act 
accordingly. „ Ë 

6. Essential to the Spirit and Character of these 
Means for nourishing voluntary activity in the Child 
is, that;they lead to intelligent observation of Nature 
and of Life in all its phenomena, and thence to the 
perception of an inner Unity of things, and of а 
Likeness between thedaws of the material and those 
of the spirztual world. ` 

* We are convinced [F. concludes, in a passage 


Which Ed. gives in English as literal аз possible] n 


“that Man, being faithful to his own nature and to 
the highest claims of Humanity whereof he is a 


Man is faith- 
ful to the 
claims of 
umanity, 
uncon- 
sciously, in 
his own 
despite, 
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Member, seeks, even if unconsciously, to instruct 
himself to apprehend the outer and the inner Life- 
connection of things as they exist in the highest Life- 
unity: [we believe this] “notwithstanding the un- 
deniably piecemeal condition of human life, and that 
seeking-after the immediately useful only, which 
prevails.ev.n in endeavours after instruction; and 
we hope in this Institute to answer not only a real 
need of to-day in the adequate training ofYouth, 
but to meet also the deepest and most heartfelt 
wishes of parents and childzen’s friends—unknown, 
perhaps, even to themselves.” 

In “The Child’s Life, the child’s first doing” 
(IIT) of Dr. W. Lange's collection—F. says: 
“The newborn child is a ripe seed-grain fallen 
froni the mother-plant. It bears in Itself life which 
It unfolds self-actively in constant touch with the 
universal life around it. This activity, this doing, 
has the peculiar mark of Inwardness. It is an 
Expression of the interior, on and by means of, what 
As exterior; therefore inward Activity for heeding 
and overcoming the outward, at one with Feeling 
and Perception, is the eurli ) 
the Child of the life of Man. 
F. finds the very Essence -of 
Child’s impulse to employ Itself, to be. busy, to be 
doing something. . . . Whence is evident that 
everything done for the, truly human develop- 
ment of the Child, for Tts all-round, adequate, 
education must, combine with the cherishing of this 
Employment-impulse and take the form of atten- 
tion to the earliest childish Occupations; for this 
Employment-impulse [of Child] answers to the 


est appearance in 
[Thus understood], 
"Man to be in the 
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threefold creative activity of Man ; to do—to feel— 
to think. н 
F. meets:—not with apology, with triumphant 
acceptance—the frequent assertion, which is of 
course outwardly and literally true, that Man 
newborn is the most helpless of all animals, and 
therein beneath or behind the rest of the animal 
ereation. This helplessness F. asserts to be 
a sign of Man’s dignity; a proof that Man 
is made after the image of Gop, aad appears 
on earth to know and roalise his God-likeness. 

“We recognise thereby that Man is destined 
to rise, in Freedom and Self-activity, above himself. 
... The newborn human being's helplessness 
with regard to all outward things, is the counter- 
part of that power of Self-help, which will one 
day be acquired by strengthening his Will and 
Energy.. . . This external helplessness is given 
on purpose to be overcome by the growth of internal 
power: for to conquer external life-obstacles by 
one's own will and by heightened energy is that 
Which gives, to Man conscious peace, joy and 
freedom ; and thus raises Man to that God-likeness 
whereto he is called. Helplessness and Its Own- 
will, therefore, become soon the opposite poles 
of Child-life, whose: centre of union and reconcili- 
ation is self-employment. . . . Out of the trio 
Helplessness, Own-will, and Self-occupation, soon 
Springs Habit which needs careful watching. Like 
Habit, Imitation too comes from this self-activity; and 
must he heeded with equal care. We see then 
the inner life of the Child make itself known in 
the threefold form of Free Activity, Habit, Imi- 
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tation. . . . . And in all Its activity the Child 
is seen to have a twofold aim; 1, to use and thus 
unfold and strengthen Its limbs, Its senses; thus 
acquiring more independence, ,realising Its own 
personality: 2, to acquire knowledge, and convince 
Itself of the independent existence, of that which 
environs Is, t 

* Observation of Its environment therefore self- 
active pérception -of the Outer-world, ава Play 
expressing and realising its own nature, are the 
earli»st voluntary occupations of the Child when 
Its bodily needs have been satisfied and It feels 
Itself well and Vigorous.” . . . For fulfilling these 
functions, the Child is provided with Senses, the 
organs for making the external, interna! ; and with 
limbs, to realise outwardly by means of matter 
Its inner self, or to make the internal, external. 

“Do not Say, beloved parents and friends of 
children, how can these Spiritual relations be found 
in the unconscious and helpless Child? [Fs reply 
18] Were they not first therein, they could 1 
unfolded thence, , . . : 

“As soon then as the Infant's life the use of Its 
limbs and senses 14 awake... let us try to give 
It some object which possesses “both substence and 
mobility ; which the Child can’seize and hold fast; 
in which, as in the Child’s own mind, the oneness of 
all variety rests; во that, albeit "mdonsciously, Tt 


táined, real, and yet mobile life, ава thereon try 


and practise it, "This plaything is the Sphere or 
Ball." i * 


Next comes (IV) Е. account of the Ball asthe 


| na 
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оо 2 
Child's first plaything. As Ed. reads it through 
again he regrets that he cannot present it whole 
or in large extracts to his readers, The details 
are beautiful by which F. shows how the germs 
of abstract ideas in the Child are touched to 
life by the ball-play, and the invisible move- 
ments of Its little mind made visible to the 
child-loving observer! Passing over (V) a 
preity parable, “The Seed-grain and the 
Ohild ;" (VI) * The Child's playing;" (УП) 
“Ball and Cube; the» Child's second Pley- 
gift;” (VIII) “First survey of Games, for 
cherishing Children's love of occupation ; " a few 
extracts must be given from (IX), “The Child's 
third plaything ;” (a cube divided into eight, 
equal, cubes). 

In providing for the Child's play and employment, 
We are not to suppose that giving it something to do 
is enough; Тїз inmost Being must not be neglected : 
must be cared for and satisfied. Parents—and all 
Who have the care of children— We must immov- 
ably hold this fast : iu a child's early Self-occupation 
and Play is formed, in ünion with Its environment, 
not the germ ‘only but the heart of Its whole future 
life, « From Из first voluntary employment proceeds 
hot only strength of body and unfolding of sense- 
Organs, but development of Heart and training of 
Mina.” What is it that we find especially wanting. 
In the Children and Youth of our day? [says Е, 
Sixty years ago!] Is it not true deep and firmly- 
Tooted, love and respect for parents? Genuine regard 
for Elders—for Man as Man? Is it not Reverence 
for that inward sphere—our deepest self—wherein 


0 


? 


IX. “Divide 


ed Cube. 


Ipse dixit, 


Го we not 
chiefly miss, 
in Childhood 
and Youth of 
our day— 
love, respect, 
reverence— 


for parents, 
elders, 
conscience ? 


How shall 
we awaken 
this love, 
respect, 
reverence? 


Te feel, and 
to think, 
that parents, 
etc., care 
most for Its 
mind, Its 
sou, 


0 
" 
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t 
the power that moves in all things makes: itself 
known? Is it not awe before all that we name holy? 
The gist of F.'s argument seems £o be: love of 
Parents, respect for Age, reverence for Con- 
science, are not delusions from which an emanci- 
pated age will hasten to escape. These are 
simply the deepest and the highest roots and 
fruits of our Humanity. They are in our 
human nature if we can find them. If then the 
little ‘Beings with whom we have to do, for 
Whose characters we feel ourselves partly answer- 
able, bear not these fruits, seem not to grow from 
these roots; the fault cannot be in the young 
plants whose consciousness is still undeveloped, 
it must be in the treatment of them by the 
gardeners! 

What are we to do then to awaken true Love for 
parents, Reverence for age and for Man, a godly Fear 
of all that offends conscience? We must train the 
Child inwardly to heed all that It outwardly does. 

To feel and think about all Its actions; to do 
nothing without reason, or against right feeling. 

The first thing of all is to bring It to feel, by-and- 


by to think and to* say, that Its parents and care- 


takers are concerned not only about Its welfare of 
body, senses, and limbs y 


Dea [which necessarily comes 
first in time], but yet more are desirous to unfold all 
Its powers, to care for Its inner life, to fulfil the 
demands of Its heart and mind 3 80 that this develop- 
ment of Soul is truly their object and purpose in all 
that they do for the body. It is almost incredible, at 
least very astonishing, how early ‘the, Child dis- 
tinguishes spiritual gifts from bodily ; shall we say; 


à 1 
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füels tho Giver's heart through the gift? We may 
see this in the effëct of a kind Look, a Word spoken 
with sympathy, a Touch which expresses no more 
than’ fellow-feeling. The attempts made later by 


` папу parents to waken by word this love and respevt 


for the highest, come too late: What moves the Child 


goes before the word; Speech cannot tcach, unless 


it meets a heart, a feeling, already awake. й 


If we will understand our, children F. advises 
us to watch quietly what goes on ingthe Child's 
corner of the living-room, or at the play-table 
of the nursery. А 5 

A child between one and three years old, playing 
alone, will first examine shape and colour of an 
object which, it can lay hold of and handle ; will try 
its solidity; will then endeavour to take it to 
Pieces, at least to alter its form so as to detect new 
qualities in it, and put it to new uses. This done, It 
is seen trying either to reunite the parts, or to 
arrange them into a fresh whole. . . . 

The Child has already used, not exhausted, the 
soft ball, the sphere, and the cube: What shall 
be our next Gift to 16? 

We feel if must be somethiüg solid; something 
easily divided by the Ghild's strength, and just as 
easily reunited, or newly arranged; it must be at 
once yery simple and capable of many shapes. 

This is the Cube, divided once in all dimen- 
Sans, into eight smaller cubes—the wonder- 
working “Third Gift." 

[Handing it alone], the child distinguishes as 
given facts, the Whole and the Parts; next It finds 
the same shape in all the Part-cubes as in the 


Very carly, 
a child feels 
through the 
gift the 

giveı's hand, 


F. says: to 
understand 
children, 
watch « 
uietly what 
they do, left 
to Them- 
selves, 


After ball 
and cube 
comes—a 
gift solid, 
easil 
divided and 
reunited, 
simple yet 
c.ipable of 
many 
shapes—a 
cube, cut 
once in each 
dimension, 


Finished 
play-things 
are unfit, 
hurtful, 
wrong. 


“Little 
things please 
teach— 


affect) 
fiis hinds." 
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Whole-cube, and thus arrives at distinguishing Form 
from Size; next, position and order; for It sees 
[among the part-cubes] upper—lower, before 
behind; upon—beneath— beside, etc. 

Hence we infer the unfitness,—rather, the 
downright harm to the Child's unfolding,—of ай 
playthiags that are too complete—too much 
formed. The Child can do no more with them 
but break them cip—which It speedily does; and 
try, with a sense of wrong, to reunite them, 

- which It cannot. d. ‘tincerely wishes he could 

afford space to translate the rest of the article. 
T. describes the loving, precise care, of a class- 
leader in placing the new Gift before the Child EE 
making a profound remark with «which this 
portion shall end : 

“acts and Impressions, quite neglected or held 
to be trivial by us grown-up people, have often the 
most momentous consequences for the children." 

(X) is ап admirable development of Ball- 
games for Children of the Kindergarten age; 
(ХТ) an account of the fourth Play-gift (a Cube 
divided into eight tablets or bricks): (XII) a 
Second Survey of the Games: and (XIIT) а 
description of the Fifth Gift with special elucida- 
tion of the “Forms of Knowledge? — Forms 
of life —and * Forms of beauty," for which wider 
means and scope are given by its twenty-seven 
cubes, six of which are further divided sovas to 
provide slanting lines, (XIV) is a description 
of the “Movement-games,” where we, see in 
their original forms the “ МШ-саше” the 
“Snail” and the “Winding Brook" so well- 
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; i 
a known in later Kindergarten practice. Ed? 
‘takes from it one paragraph: a 


eln the system of Child-training which aims at 


developing ў means of employment [that is, by 
active voluntary cecupation : as in F. s own system] 
we are not to svpply the Child with matter for the 


use and application of Its own activity solely in pro- 


portion to Its force as visibly unfolded, to Its Life- 
development as already shown outwardly but it is 
above gll things necessary to Search out the inner 
course of Its development, and to satisfy the demands 
of that. е PS 
(XV) Is an address at Dresden,’ befors the 


Queen of Saxony, on 7th January, 1889: as 189 


earnest and full of matter as we should expect 
from one for whom, whether speaking to 
Monarehs or Teachers, the matter would 
always be first, and the:hearers second, 

(XVI) is entitled “Friedrich Froebel—his educa- 
tional principles, means, and methods: also his aim 
and end in Education, with relation to the endeavours 
and demands of this age. Set forth by himself.” 

(Undated, but belonging to the period subse- 
quent to 1840.) For its awn value this article 
ought to be translated in full and commented by 
some one who thoroughly understands the 
inmost ‘heart and mind of the Master. Ons day, 
when Ез rank as the prophet (that is, “ out- 
speaker,” —‘proclaimer ”) of a New dispensatior 
for thestraining of Young Humanity shall hava 
become, truly known, these writings, of which 
Ede is now giving a bald account with extracts 


perkaps rather arbitrary than well-chosen, wil? 
H 


XVI. "F.'s 
principles 
and methods 
of education 
set forth by 
imself.“ 


te 


F. affirms 
that impulse 
towards self- 
unfolding is 
specially 
character- 
istic of our 
time, 


As proofs F. 

adduges: 

1, universal 

tendency to 

se ck self- 
го ейде 
nd experi- 
тсе; 


25 to rais. 
the educa. 
tive action 
of woman 
from instinct 
10 reason, 
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be sought out, printed and read; with astonish- 
ment, that they have so long been comparatively 
unknown. But this (XVI) would occupy some 
thirty to forty pages of print; we must therefore 
at present content ourselves with giving a few 
passages, which will exemplify the prophetic 
character ог the man of genius by showing how 
Е. foresaw, what the past half-century hes 
show to everybody; foreknew, what but féw of 
the wise and prüdent of his day perceives, or of 
our day perceive. F. begins by averring that 
the character of our time is “impulse towards 
self-devélopment”—in a word, “Education.” 
But F. proceeds : 

“The whole life of Man [as an individual] and the 
life of Humanity is all one Education. If so, what 
proofs does the present age give of being in a special 
sense and degree a time of education in the human 
race, in humanity 2” 

In times gone by, some dimly felt and a few 
vaguely expressed what is now uttered by 
numberless Voices. As proofs that tlie present 
time is devoted to Education, F. adduces: 

1. The tendency of Man individuall—sociully— 


generally—to aim at Self-knowledge, ab Self-com- 
prehension, and likewise at acting for himself; also 
the veight everywhere attached to experience, to 
learning by practice, 

2. The endeavour ùy traifing and reflection to 
rise the educative action of Mothers and the whole 
female sex, from being fruits of a human Tustinct only, 


to be the conscious working of Reason and intelli- 
gence. ч 


© 
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3. The effect to raise the female sex as a whole 5 
first, to a true Ktlowledge and appreciation of its own 
function and-Dignity, and to conduct consistent with 
that knowledge; and specially to lift Woman out of 
her accepted Position as passivemember of Humanity, 
into that of equality of rights with the male sex; and 


to treat her as in character and intellec the perfect 
* 


E 


to-equal of Man. 
4. Во recognise the Child and the life ОЁ Childhood 
as a Whole in its worth and dignity as bging the seed 
and germ of Humanitys The present age [2. adds] 
demands the recognition of Family life as a part of 
Social life; demands a fit arrangement of social and 
political relations, and of the relations amongst Home, 
School and, Church. For we know that the State, 
in what it gives, claims and takes, is in the strictest 
Sense a training institution on an immense scale ; 
whether for good or evil, is not now the question.” 
As summing up the character of our age and 
proving it to be eminently educative, F. lays 
great stress on, 
“the general endeavour after unification (Einigung) 
of Life and Nature and Humanity, of course there- 
fore with Gop, made known “by many and various 
religious efforts of Church or Sect; > [and concludes], 
“То live-out one's being, with self-choice and 
self-determination that is in freedom, begéts the 
genuine peate, the роге ioy of life: this therefore is 
the collective endeavour of our time as © 
educative." The high distinction of our time F. 
Says] is that these demands are made at once and 
equally for the education of the Individual, of the 
Family, and of the Community ; for the education of 


being truly 


3, to raise 
Woman 
from passive 
member of 
Humanity to 
perfect 
e 

M 


quality with 
; 


4jto recog- 

125 the c 
ignity о 

Chil¢-life. 


The State is 
an enormous 
training- 
machine, 

for good? 
for ill? 


Four rules of 
method will. 
enable all 
these claims 
to be satis- 
fied; 1, as 
the gardener 
the plant, so 
the teacher 
must rear 
the Child, by 
the laws of 
Its being ; 


2, whatever 
belongs to 
humanity as 
a whole, is 
also in its 
smallest 
part; 

8, internal 
unfolding 
comes from 
impulse 
within; 
external 
moulding 
from a 
stimulus 
without. 


4, by recon- 
ciliation of 
ре 
alone, сап 
Child grow 
to Man. 


For perfect 
child-train- 
ing male 

influence 

must follow 
and supple- 
mente mala 


1 
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the People, and of Humanity ; for the Education 
of Society into a genuine, that is self-renewing, 
State. M 2 
These demands will [F. maintains] be satisfied by 
obediencé to the féllowing rules of practice, of 
method: 1, As the gardener nurtures a plant, so 
parents апа teachers must bring up the Child, 
according to the inward laws of Its being, in undis- 
turbed union with nature and with Gop: observing, 
2, That whatever Humanity as a whole contains, 18 
also cbntained in each sniüllest part thereof, and 
expresses itself in the least and youngest, 3, That 
as inner development is bound to an impulse work- 
ing from within, so external moulding depends on 
а stimulus acting from without; and: 4, By the 
co-operation of equal and opposite conditions only; 
by their reconciliation in and by life and in no other 
way, can the Child be truly formed into Man. 
Further [F. reminds us] that Child-training which 
begins naturally and therefore fitly under female 
influence, would be one-sided without male help. 


For the training to be complete, masculine influence, 
as that which teaches more from without—the aid of 
the instructor, the Father— 


must come in. 


The trath of this is beautifully seen wherever 


father and mother duly work together in the 


training of their children. Their method 
is uniform аз well as umited, yet each parent 
unconsciously contributes what the other; would 
do less well. 4 а 

With regret Ed. quits this article, ‘which now 


turns to the exposition of material- means 
(Gifts), etc. 


LI 


* 
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) 


зо J o 
> (ХУШ) is Fiss plea for Children’s Gardens in 


connection With the Kindergarten, founded on 


his frequent setting-forth of the high moment 
of giving to the human being as Child, intimate 
acquaintance with Natura: equally important 
for the Child’s development, for Man’s training, 
for the teaching of Nations and Humanity to- 
wards their function and history. $ 
(XVIII) is that pearl qf F.'s setting, * How 
Lina learns to write and to read ";—which Ed. 
will endeavour (in another place) to transfer to 
British costume and circumstances, as the best 
yet existing method for instructing Children in 
those necessary arts: and (XIX) expounds from 
the above as text, the spirit of F.’s human train- 
ing by means of development, and self-activity. 
(XX) takes up the Child’s Drawing (vide S. F. 
Pt. I. pp. 41-3): (ХХІ) describes Paper-folding 
as а Child's occupation; and (XXII) on “ Stick- 
laying" is very fullof suggestion, though a frag- 
ment. (XXIII)is a full and most interesting 
account of the celebration on the 28th June 
1840, which may-bé looked on as the christen- 
ing festival of the “German Kindergarten,” and 
(XXIV) gives in full à plan for founding the 
“German Kindergarten." Ёз appeal for help, 
spiritual and material, is made to German niothers 
and maidens. He hopes that one hundred of 
ево may accept th ч 
ing for humanity, and be willing with a pecu- 
niary contribution of ten Pr. dollars (808. st.) each 
to work at converting others, so that the hundred 


may soon grow, in Germany, toa thousand, and 


e surimons of this new train- 7 


XVII. Chil 
dren's 
gardens 

in the 
Kinder- 
garten. 


The high 
value of 
being at 
home with 
nature, to 
Child, Man, 
Humanity. 


XVIII. 
“How Lina 
learns, to 
write.and to 
read.“ 


XIX. Аз 
text for F. s 
training by 
self activity. 


XX. Draw- 


ing: 

XXI. Paper- 
folding. 
XXII. 
Sticklaying, 
a fragment. 


XXIII. 
Birthday of 
the Kinder- 
garten, 


XXIV. Plan 
of the 
“German 
Kinder- 
garten.“ 
(1840) 


+ 
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Results; , 
1843. 


XXV. In- 


vitation to 


Three truly 
practical 
aims of such 
Societies: 


gardens 


2. Public 
play- 
grounds, 
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these to ten thousand, and the capital, moderate 
but sufficient, of 100,000 dollars (£15,000) be 
collected. The report of results zn the year 
1843 tells that 155 shares (of 30s. each) had 
been “subscribed for; that at Blankenburg 4 
site Was given with garden and play-ground, 
where fór two hours daily the children niet to 
be trained by Froebel and his friend Midden- 
dorf: that in Rudolstadt, the capital ef the 
small Principality, a family Kindergarten was 
formed for the “uppertclasses”; and that the 
premise and value of the movement was amply 
acknowledged in the public prints of the дау. 
(XXV), dated 28th Feb. 1845, contains an invi- 
tation to form Training-societies, in the spirit of 
the Kindergarten, and gives as model-rules for 
such a Society, the statutes actually adopted by 
the Union at Eichfeld. Three aims, to which 
Е. says the efforts of all such Societies should 
be addressed, point, along the way already 
entered upon by nations held to be civilised, 
85 means to ends unattained as yet but perfectly 
attainable, and which when attained will make 
those nations by many degrees more civilised : 
1. Before the School-age, say for children 
under seven, institutions (№ possible proper 
Childgardens) are to be established which shall 


in the best and truest Way prepare the Children 
for School, я SES 


2. During School-life (say 7-14 50377 means 
should be taken to provide for the School- 
children, after Their duties at School 


and at 
Home are fulfilled, common places of 


meeting 


2 3 


3 
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зо 1 
“and of play; publie spots where they шау amuse 
themselves, ànd exercise their strength, but so 

that their doings shall be under real though not 
obtrusive control. 

8. When the School-age is past, to provide з, Rational 
after business and home duties are completed, afier School 
improving instructive educative entcrtainment— "^ 
especially by games, singing, and story-telling. 

"(XXVI) dated October 1847, gives the xxvi In. 
detailed plan of ап Institute {ог training шег 
Kinderpflegerinnea (Nursery-governess2s\ and C sess 
female Teachers. ` ` 

(XXVII) “ Тһе Transition School:" a letter ххуп. 
of F.'s to one of his female pupils, dated Marien- ee 


thal 25th May 1852—within one month of his last | 
death—may fairly be reckoned the Swan-song of 2 
Fs devoted life. His correspondent had askea 

for advice in conducting the “fore-schoo the 
connecting link between Childgarden and the 
instruction-school proper. The description of 

the stages of childhood up to the Kindergarten 

age is excellent. 

When the Child enters the Kindergarten it comes Ес 
for the first time into association with а number of po 
compenions, both ‘as Individual in а multitude and p шуна 
as Member of à body; and it finds out, that, as 
Tt derives advantage from Its mates, во It has duties 
toward them. „ Herein lies that humanly educative 
power „of, the Childgarden which should be ишу? 
conceived by the Teacher, во that she may carefully 
lead the Child to feel Its new position, and duly to 
Profit by it. In the second place, the Child coming next cue 
to the Kindergarten meets with a variety of Objects, objects. 


These 
objects 
become 
means of 
learning, 
and oppor- 
tunities for 
doing. 


Kinder- 
garten aims 
at percep- 
tion, an 
action. 


School 
торег 
egins with 

abstract 

thinking, 


Examples of 
transition " 
teaching: 


three _ 
dimensions 
of raster, 


From num- 
ber-strokes 
figures are 
formed, 


( 
Е 
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which lead It to compare, to think, thus exercisii Its 
understanding and giving It unconsciously manykinds 
of knowledge. These various Objects become to It 
not only matters of Perception, but likewise of active 
Creation, means of learning Its own * productive 
power “and the products thereof. By Its observations 
and Its doings [in the Kindergarten] the Child learns 
to know: (1) Things themselves ; (2) theirrelations 
to one another; (3) their birth and growth 3 (4) their 
uso and application. The Childgarden is concerned 
with itituition—perceptica“doing—correct designa- 


tion in words, of objects and products, but not with 
abstract knowledge, . K 


The School prop 
object by thinking; at abstraction of thought from 
the thing. The Transition-class forms the passage 


from real actual intuition to abstract conception by 
thought. 


As examples of the teachings of the Transition- 
class the following a: 


re given: 

In it Scholars are brought to discover. that the 
manifold movements of the ball, hither and thither— 
back and forth—up and down—are reducible to three 
directions at right angles with each other: whence 
again They become aware of the three dimensions of 
Objects—length, width, height—and so can begin 
pace and Form for which so 
en handwork, has been laying 
the materis's From 
n counting and joining 
med, from one to nine. 
make such figures will be 
Them the Arabic numerals : 


er aims at the apprehension of an 


Original attempts to 
followed by showing 


> a 
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20 4 
Yen, again, being taken as an unit, They are intro- 
duced to the decimal system and to ciphering—in 
5 the school-sense. The Transition-class carrying 
forward the exactness of the Kindergarten from 
seeing to thinking, has to secure 116 Schodl- 
, arithmetic from thetoo-lon gpresalentmechanical 
methods. о І 
> Searcely intelligible to the reader, but to the 
«practised Childgardener easy and to the Children 
delightful, are the methods (hers given) Of e 
cutting a sphere iilteya cube, а cube inte ans Варез. 
eight-faced solid, with other transformations too 
numerous to mention, wrought by means of soft 
clay. The invisible is made visible again by 
solid £yures (tetrahedron, octahedron, pyramid, 
prism, etc.), formed in **pea-work " ; ‘that is by “Ра, 
little sticks with pointed ends fixed in peas 
softened for the purpose, or in tiny balls of 
wax. 

The character of the “ Fore-school“ is thus 
marked;,the special is generalised, the external 
individual intuition is lifted to internal conception. 

n. The sight and” perception of Form, Size, 
Number . ka lead to contemplation of the outer- Observation 
world.. . . This "аваа to the arranging of Men's ment. 
crafts or callings, and even to the history of human 
‘development; and not less directly to perceiving Loyer 
and grasping the province of Language as tho visible stud 
audible, and by writing made yisible, representation other 
of the outer- and’ inner-world of Man. It includes 

the whole study of one’s mother-tongue, in sound and 

Sign. Неге too comes in the commencement of 


Training to sing. But singing brings back Man, Singing 


Natural his- 
tory begins 
with plant 
study. 


Plants are 
guides t. 
geography. 


Childgarden 
Occupations 
will have 
prepared for 
concrete geo- 
graphy. 


Drawing and 
painting, too, 
may set out 
from plant- 
study, 


In Scripture, 
human de- 
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the Child, to Nature, and thus out of general «study 

of environment Natural History unfolds itself 

specially in its simplest starting-point — Plant 

study. К ' 
Fancifully if we will, but beautifully, F. 
evolves Geography — Knowiedge of Earth’s 
surface out of Plant-study. 

Some plants are friends of water, edge the banks 
of brook and river, or garland their springs; some 
love to form a carpet on dale and mead | some 
frequent the airy and fragvant heights of hill and 
mountain; some seek the neighbourhood of man, 
some the secluded forest glade ; while ocean-steamer, 
river-boat, or railway, brings others from distant 
countries, to every one’s garden home ог chamber, 
Thus are plants true guides to Geography. Here too 
our Childgarden games and occupations lend a help- 
ing hand. Skilled little fingers are ready to form 
hills and vales, streams and lakes, in clay or moist 
sand. 

Rudiments of Drawing and Painting, again, the 
culture of Form- and Colour-faculty, obviously 
grow out of this observation of the outer-world— 
especially of the worid of Plants. 5 

In this Swan-song of the Saxon Prophet, 
whom Ed. places in a lower rank then One, and 
One only, as teacher and lover of children, 
we cannot wonder that, the old'story of the 
infancy of Man, so dear to Bs own, childhood, 
should rise to his memory when he speaks of 
the ministry of plants, i 


H Ээ 
* In the Holy Scriptures, whatever origin Criticism 


velopment may allow them, Man's development begins with the 
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tree and its fruit. In the second great era of human 
development the vegetable world and its appearances 
play a most important part: 1, uniting us with God: 
* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow,’ etc. 
2, leading Man back to himself» for the right use of 
his powers: ‘Every tree that “bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, etc. 3, relaticn of moral 
culture to conduct: ‘Do mer gather grapes of 
thorns,” etc. 4. Of the relation of Jesus to the world 
as reconciling (atoning) Teacher and „trainer of 
humanity—as proclaimer of eternal truth, which 
unites, atones, reconciles Gop and Man:,“ The 
sower went forth to sow his seed.’ 5. His relation to 
Man, and of men to Him: ‘Iam the yine, ye are the 
branches, etc.” . . . 

Descending to the present, we will not smile 
at P.'s loving allusion to the German oak-tree, 
which he knew so well in his Thuringian. 
forests, but borrow it for our own British oak, 
which we love as well. F. proceeds: 

“ Опт hundred kinds of improved fruit-trees have 
they not ай sprung from the wild crab-, and pear-, 
and plum-trees of our wood S? What then are these 
improved fruit-trees? Aus Works of бор, 


begins with 
the tree and 
its fruit. 


1 


Jesus takes 
frequent 
imagery 
from the 
plant-woild. 


of Nature, and of Maa.’ "hus human individuals ^ 


by perfected training can become and be, Works of 
Gop, of Nature, and of Man.’ They can Become 
what They ‘are, meant to be, in a true unbroken 
undisturbed, ‘Union of Gob, of Nature, and sot 
Humanity: and only thus. These truths should 
dwell as anticipations, as presentiments, in the heart 
of elder Boy ‘and Girl when They step from the 
Fore-school or Transition-class into the school of 
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"earning, of instruction, and of abstract theught, 
whence later They. will step into the school of 

Business and the school of Life.” 

(XXVIII is Б.з address at the opening of | 
the first Burgher-Kindergarten in Hamburg; 
interesting for its autobiographie- touches, and 
for tke conviction it pronounces “that .an 
education which should satisfy at once the 
individual and bis circumstances, thé community 
and it claims, would form the truest foot of 
» tue union of the Germza nation,” 

»I gives an account of the “ Play- 
festival,” arranged for 4th August 1850, in the 
park of Schloss Altenstein, lent by the princely 
owner, who with his family showed by their 
Presence kindly sympathy and intelligent 
interest. Above 300 school children from 
several neighbouring villages, officered by their 
own teachers, marched to tho appointed spot, 
and under the generalship of the two indefatig- 
able old men—F, turned 70, and his devoted 
lieutenant, Middendorff, almost 60—performed 
together a series of Kindergarten games with 
Singing and graceful movement. It was a 
beautiful scene of « Life-union,” where young 
and old, high and low, rejoiced together, and 
hvaven’s cloudless blue rested—for a while— 
проп earth. “One sees here,” said a by- 
stander, “ what can be done with children hen 
they are treated with love.” ^ ЫЎ: 

(XXX) contains Е last, 
ing full, account of the Chil 
occupation." 


almost to o'erflow- 
dgarden ** means of 
The final Sentence, nearly of 
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9 impossible translation, sets forth the 'end and 
aim of these various and comprehensive means 

as it existed in the mind of F. himself. 
„Through all this, then, the Whole Life of Nature 


and of Humanity, the essence of all things and 


chiefly of Man, is offered to the, Child in the mirror 
of Its games, and remains open to It as а whole 
and united Thing; as solving, all opposition and 


: contradiction ; therefore as reconciled.” 3 
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Düring the. years following the Pattle of 
Waterloo, while the German people grew oyar 
» more and more impatient at their disappoint- 
ment in not receiving Charters or constitutions, 
which' the crowned heads had promised in 
their summons to the nation to rise against 
the French tyranny, the « Holy Alliance " gave 
the name of Demagogische Umtriebe— demagog- 
ical intrigues ”—to all expressions of discontent, 
to all anticipations of freedom. F.'s institute 
at Keilhau came, naturally enough, under 
suspicion ; because a School aiming to rear men 
and citizens, must needs seem dangerous to 
would-be despots, who preferred soldiers and 


subjects. The following report presented to the 
Authorities of the principality within which 
Keilhau 


was situated,. by their commissioner 
Zeh specially went to examine F.'s 
needs no farther introduction. 


Christian 
institute, 

Report to the Princely Consistory of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt, upon the Froepe: Educa- 
tional Institute at Keilhau, 


In pursuance of a commission from the Princely 
Consistory, dated 7th Sept, 1824, “to visit the 


4 
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Froebel Educational Institute at Keilhau and report 
upon the present, condition of the same," I went 
thither for the first time on 23rd Nov. of that year, 
and stayed there from 7.30 a.m. till 4.30 р.м. 

As, however, P was not to take a merely surface 
view of the Establishment, but 4o gain deeper insight 
into: its real life and the spirit wherein its peculiarity 
consists ; and as on the first-named day my whole 
time was cccupied in inspecting the radimentary 
Instruction in its various stages, I afterwards spent 
there another day (1st March 1825) so as to hecome 
fully acquainted with the higher classical instruction, 
its matter and course; with the method of the 
Teachers, and the condition of the Scholars. 

The chief Teachers then were and still are, Froebel 
Langethal ‘and Middendorff all of whom may be 
looked upon as founders of the Institute. The first, 
however (F.), undertook ftom the beginning the 
guidance of the whole, and has successfully carried it 
on until now, with invincible courage among heavy 
cares and hard struggles, amounting sometimes to 
extreme necessity. 

To save’ space Eq. omits а few lines which tel 
how instruction in Naturel Science, History and 
German Literature, likewise in French and 
instrumenta music, were provided for, chiefly 
by the help of “ visiting masters." > 

At my las visit the pupils numbered 50, of whom 
George Luther Has since 16 40 study Theology. 

The tw days Guring which I lived in the Institute 
and most truly with it, were in every respect Pleasant, 
as well as most interesting and instructive. They 
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zonfirmed and heightened my respect for ihe Insti- 
tute as a whole and for its Head. , ? 

It was mcst delightful to feel the breath of a fresh 
and free atmosphere, full of well-ordered life, such as 
prevails at Keilhau, both in and ort of school-hours. 
What real life does not ever or anywhere present, is 
found there. Wu see a family of not less thar. 60 
members, closely united and living in quiet mutual 
understand'ng; by dint of which each cne seeins to 
do of his o'wn accord, what in their very various posi- 
tions all have to do ; in which while the strong tie of 
confidence binds all togetlier, and each member strives 
for thé whole, everything seems to move of itself in 
love and good humour. They all surround their Head 
(F.) with great respect and hearty affection; and 
while the five-year-old little ones clasp hi$ knees, his 
friends and assistants listen to and honour his word of. 
counsel, with confidence earned by his insight and 
experience, and by his zeal never wearied by the 
care of the whole: he, too, having bound himself in 
brotherly love and friendship to his fellow-workers, 
as props and bearers of that life-work which is to 
him a truly sacred calling, Such closc union that 
one may call it a hrotherly relation among the 
teachers, must have most beneficial influences on the 
quality of the education and on the, characters of the 
pupils. The love and respect with which the 
Scholars regard their Teachers, 


: is showu by so con- 
stant an attention and docility as ;enders needless 
Y 


al gost any form of disciplinary strictness. During 
my two days’ stay I did not once hear, either in the 
joyous abandon of play-times, or during the hours of 
instruction, a single harsh word from the lips of a 


? 
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Teacher." In the unbounded merriment with which 
all the pupils romped and jumped as soon as ever 
they came into the open-air after schdol closed, I 
saw not a single instance of real vulgarity ; no rude 


or unmannerly behaviour, not £o speak ofoindecént 


conduct. Absolutely equal anal free, among thera- 


B H э 
selves; never reminded of differences of rank and 


birth by clothing or even by names (for every one 
answered only to his Christign name, unless he 
rejolond in some added nickname!) the pupils, little 
and big, live together, cheerful and merry . ® =. as 
if each obeyed his own law, like brothers under one 
father. Still, while all seem unconstrained and use 
their strength and arrange their games as they like, 
they are in fact constantly under the supervision of 
their Teachers. Of these, now one, now another, 
superintends their games and trials of strength; 
while some almost always play with the boys; all 
being perfectly equal before the law of the game. 
Pleasant and amusing to observe is the variety 
of free energetic growth of a child's world governed 
by no Orbilius sceptre, in which each member 
secures his place simply by outward or inward 
power; and this freedom works at the same time 


to educate and form the young subjects. Not а ' 


slumbéring force) remains unwakened ; each power 
finds in so large and closely united a family the 
incitement which it needs, and the spot where it 
can freely express itself. ‘Every natural taste comes 
forth to find that the same or а like one has already, 
in others, expressed itself more decidedly, and 
on this the nascent one can lean. On the other 


hand, no unfit conduct can ever prevail; for an 
I 
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individual that transgresses at once puniskes 
himself; the majority can do v-ithout him, and 
would let him stand or sit outside their circle. If 
he wants to be readmitted, he must learn to-give 
way, and mend himself! Thus the boys uncon- 
sciously guide, reprove, punish, edt ate, and form one 
another, by means of mutual restraint. One caunot 
view the life and ccnduct of the Institute from this 
side withoat satisfaction, and this delightful im- 
pression 1з augmented by the. Order of the.^ouse- 
hold everywhere visible. „Nothing, indeed, could 
hold together so large'a whole bnt such Order; 
along with a Punctuality far removed from pedantry, 
end a Cleanliness which in so high a degree is a 
rare distinction of public places of education. 

The inner life of heart and mind, which is here 
awaked and tended, answers perfectly to the outer 
life, which moves in quict energy and well-regulated 
freedom. "The whole System of instruction would 
take too long to describe: and to represent it 
&ccording to its full form, in each Separate branch, 
would be impossible. With the boy of five 
years old the instruction hegins, by teaching him 
to reflects to distinguish himself from. ou.ward 
things, and afterwards. these frem one another; to 
become clearly aware of the objects which he sees 


immefliately around him, and at the same time to 


designate them by their tight names ; also to rejoice 
in his small gains of 


1 knowledge, as the, first 
£leanings towards intellectual treasures of the 
future. “Self-activity of mind is the frst law of 
instruction ; wherefore, in the methods hére em- 
ployed, the young mind is not turned into a money 
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ox, into which all manner of coins, of most various 
stamp and valuejbut taken for what they arb worth 
in the world of to-day, are dropped ‘as early as 
possible. 
Slowly, steadily, gradually, end always with a con- 
nection founded dn the nature ef the human mind 
the instruction advances, free from the well-meant 
good-natured nonsense of the Philanthropin whith Basedows 
gave othe children sugar-letters to suck :—but Das. 
gravely, steadily, from the simple to фе complex, 
from the concrete to the abstract; all so sited to 
the Children and Their needs, that They go tq learn- 
‘ing as joyfully as to play. Indeed, I myself saw the 
little ones, whose lesson had been somewhat deferr 
through my arrival, come with tears in their eyes to 
the Head, asking Were they to play all day and 
not learn at all? Were the big boys only to have 
Lessons? Those who stahd on the highest step of 
classical instruction were reading, in the last winter- 
half-year, Horace, Plato, Phædrus and Demos- 
thenes, and translating Cornelius Nepos into Greek. 
Just as on my first visit, when I became acquainted 
with the rudimentary,iuistruction, I could not help 
wishing tha? all our elementary Schools were taught 
in the same way: o ip the “classical teaching which ^ 
did not reach its present stage till 1820, I was forced ^ 
to admire the proficiency, combined with coinplete 
thoroughness, which has been attained in so short а 

* times and after everything Had been laid before me 5 
in wellfordered succession (as far as time allowed) 
from the minimum of the elementary to the maxsimum 
of the classica? Instruction: —after this, I say, i felt 
as fully satisfied with the Instruction as with the 
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"Training. What I found at Keilhau, hasc been 
the experience of every otherimpa.tial observer. Of 
all the strangers whom I have heard express an 
opinion after they had become acquainted with the 
Keilhau Institute ard made their’ minds familiar 
with it on the spot, not one was dissatisfied ; while 
many, and these I count the most intelligent, have 
come away full of enthusiasm, recognising at once that 
the aims which the Institute sets before it ure the 
highest, and that the way which it takes to reüch its 
` goal ds surely and completely as possible, is the 
simple^t and most natural, 

This aim, is not Knowledge and Information 
chiefly, but free self-active growth of the Intellect 
from within: and the way is, to impose nething from 
without on the pupil ; nothing that his own intellect 
does not apprehend ; nothing which serves merely 
as ornament and does not augment the Scholar's 
inner power, or give him any real pleasure ; for he 
truly enjoys nothing except the consciousness of 
his ever-growing strength, Inspired by the nobility 
which a thoroughly developed human being may 
Wear as creature of reason and: sentiment, convinced 
of the sublimity of Man’s mission, the Head of the 
Institute has set himself this task: to develop in 
every pupil the whole man whose inner being rests 
between. the poles of true enlightenment and 
genuine Religiousness ; $0 that each individual 
SENT be unfolded out of himself, and in cheerful'self- 
Consciousness may become a]] that, according to the 
Measure of the power given him, he is SUO be. 
Scietice (Knowledge) would count for little ab 
Keilhau if there existed any more universal means 
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for ajvakening and strengthening the intellect, and 


‘conducting Mansto his highest vocation. *Know- 


ledge is specially cared for, because,’ within the 
limius of time, and according to the nature of the 


human intellect, йо trustworthier means of education 


exists. е E 

That, with the pupils of this establishment all learn-^ 
ing serves and aids this high pu?pose, one soon sees, 
however different the stages of their knowledge. 
"Wat they know is not a shapeless mass, but has 
form and vitality; and is, whenever possible, Applied 
to their life and practice: each one is, so ta speak, 


‘at home with himself; neither big nor little ones 


haye any notion of a thoughtless repetition of un- 
digested knowledge; whatever they recite, they 


have first looked at inwardly; and it comes out of a 


them with a firmness and decision which even the 
Teacher's check does not disturb, until they have 
themselves gained tlie conviction that they are mis- 
taken. Everything has to be thought-out; nothing 
about which they cannot think, is taken in at all; 
even dead Grammar with its host of rules lives for 


‘them, because they are’ brought to appreciate each 


language Бу reference to the History, Manners, and 
Character of its Péople, Tlius viewed, this Institute 1 
is truly a ‘Gymnasium ” : for what is here studied be- 
comes a proper Gymnastic of the Intellect. “Happy 
the childreà who, from their sixth year onward, A 
are educated here! If all Schools could be trans- > 
formed" into such houses of Education, our nation 
would, certainly grow up, in а few generations; 
stronger in mind and body, and despite араша 
віп, purer and nobler. I am so firmly convinced of 
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this that I congratulate my country on posseczing 
within its borders a school, which even in its present 

form can compete with the best schools far and 

near; and whose fame will in five years’ time— 

if it continue to advance and be less hampered by 
external difficulties, aiid should death make no gap 

in the ranks of its first teachers—find the limits of 

Gérmany too narrow for it. i 


a 


` I have, etc., 


1 


(Signed) OBRISTIAN ZE. 


се 


RupoisTADT, 
6th , 1895, 
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ABSENGE (frou F.'s List) of looked-for, matters oft teaching, 17 
ANSWERING (pupils) when eager and confused, Фо be gently 
controlled, 42; ——a valuable mark of interest, 43 
ANSWERS, to embarrassing qu3stipns, two honest, 44 бо 
APPENDICES, 97 ; introduction to, 99; А, 101, В, 126 д 
ARITHMETIC; mother’s introduction to, 81-83; Tin School, 84 
9 


4/THEISM—F, accused of, 19 


BALL-—use of; second stage in body-training, 35 ;—as child's 
first plaything, App. A iv, 108 

BLACKBOARD passim, 43 

Befreiungs-krieg, 36 

Bildung, meaning of, 14 

Bopy, respect for, knowledge and improvements of, II. 32 ; —to 
be evenly and completely trained, i5. ; —taught to obey the 
mind, 33; — thus trained, gains ease and dignity, 32; sheds 
‘vulgarity, awkwardness, 33; its first training, mother's, to 
use evesy sense and limb, 34 


CHILD, the, bud of humanity, 102;—is threefold, “—of Nature, 
of Man, of God,” 103; „s first Aoing, App. A iii; 106 

CHILDREN, their language figurative, 19; —ask sincerity, not 
science, in religion, 20 ; 1_ not to be taught to compromise 
right and, wrong, 59; —'s reverence will endure truth, 30; 
s likes and dislikes, how far to be consulted, 51 Their 
distaste, rarely to be disregarded, i?. ; normal — prefer the 
sweet and wise to the coarse and low, 52 

CHILE TRAINING without masculine help, one-sided, 116 & 

Cunisrrait JH, commissioner to report on F.'s school at Keilhau, 
App. B 176 . 

Corouns perception of; painting, УШ, 69 о 

“COME LET US LIVE FOR OUR CHILDREN "—F.'s motto; 101-3: 
leads to his Institute for training humanity, ib. 
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* COMPOSITION ” ёс. grows out of speech exercise, V, бос; — ' 
» 

CONSONASTS, “ bye-sounds," 89 e | 1 
CRICKET and FOOTBALL, to become “school subjects” in 
** common schools," 64 5 3 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, F.'s, can not, yet, be employed for instruc- 


«tion, 87; a 


е LÀ 

DEFECTS, seen in chi:dren and youth, to-day, 109 ;—how amend 
them! 110 5 

Dimagogische Umtriebe, Suspected at Keilhau : App. B, 126 


DiGNITY of man’s nature can be shown to the child, 23 
DISCIPLINE, hat it is, 33 


<“ Doppelblick,’-the, App. A, I, 101 К 
DRAV-ING, in the net, VII, 65 5,cc-rse of practice, in, 66-7 ;—its 
universal value, 67; — not an introduction to Art, 68 


DRILLING (modern): scarcely alluded to by F., 36 
€ 


Einigung, with parents, 21 3 —, Lebens-, 36; — endeavour after 
— ‘of Life, Nature, and Humanity with God,” 115 

ELABORATE playthings, useless and hurtful, 112 “ 
Entwickelung ; meaning of, 14 : 
EXCURSIONS and country-walks, XT, 79; — enable scholars to see 
Nature, as a whole, 10. ; — give occasion to observe—hill, 
valley, brook—products of soils—animals—by-and-by, man, 
80 


Exgnorszs (bodily) introduce knowledge (of body), 34; — begun 
by mother with babe, id, ^ 
FAMILY, The: final aim of 

members, ib, 


all human exertions, 45; — its 
FRIEDRICH Гпоквет, left the « 


practice“ of hib system incom- 
plete, 11 ; — gave, as means for infant stage, his Mother's 
songs and games," 12; for childhood, his Kindergarten Gifts, 
Games, and Occupations, ib, gives to mothers and infant- 
„teachers theory of their Practice, ib. ; his XII “means of 
education, in common,” 13, 14; — never Jets go his two 
principles, development, and training, 24; — was intensely 
о Teligious, 19; says, no religion will last, unless rodved in 
childhood, 20 ;—is wanting in artistic instincts, fid a= 
his principles and methods, set forth by himself,” App. 
4, xvi, 113; — —'s Play Festival on the Alterstein, App. 


А, xxiv, 124; —his last summary of the child-garden “ means 
of occupation,” App. A, xxv. ib. 


e‘ 
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GARDÉNS for children, along with Kindergarten: App. А, xvii, 1 17 
Gemeinsam, (in common), Meaning of, 14 2 

Girts, F.'s are rational playthings, 104; siv tharacteristics, 
of —, 105 2— first, the Ball, 108 + — third, the divided Cube, 

109 : 
GIFTS and Occupations, F.s, not here fully descyjbed, 62 ;— 

*" Are all on lines ofvoluntary activity, controlled by law, 63 


“Gop-MADE,” or natural, 31 L] 5 
бум%А5т1с scarcely alluded to by F., 36; “—of the intellect," 
(at Keilhau) all instruction made irto, 133 are 

o a 


Hanae, opening of the first Biirger-Kindergagten at, App. 
Aj*xxviii, 124" " А 

HANDWORK, VI, 61-3; — coming, to-day, into use in “English) 
schools, 63 

HAPPINESS, no certain result of goodness, 23-45 \ 

HEILMANN'S version of Menschenerziehung cited, $2 

Heimath- Kunde, 17; 40 

HELPS, natural, to religion, (100, 30, 31 

HERBART, 19 

“Тнв Ношу ALLIANCE" (so called) and Keilhau, App. B, ^ 
mote, 126 

HUMANITY, in present stage, has, fee special aims, 163-4 


zNCOMPREHENSIBLE, The, does not hurt children, when incident- 
ally met with, 29 ;—must not be offered them, id. 

INSTITUTE (F.'s) for self-training and self-i nstruction, sketched 

' out, App. A, i, 102 ; — starts from the first awaking of child- 

mind, 103 ;—unfolds all its powers, in harmony, ib. 

INSTRUCTION $ always without haste, 38; in oral —, exact enun- 
ciation and correct prénunciation (by pupils) gently insisted 
on, id. ; no bourse of — can be given fully, in this or any book, 
39; each fresh bránch of — to"grow out of what precedes, 41 ¥ 


Ipse dit; 65; 77 ; 885 109 


о 

KEILHAU, F.'s Institute at, App. В, 126; —, original teachers 
at; number of pupils at, 127; —a family of 60 members, 128; 
at — punishmeht, needless, ib.s no harsh word heard, no > 
unsegm}y deed seen, 129; pupils, under supervision, wet 
rule themselves, 130; at —, order, cleanliness and punctuality 
prevail, ib.; the instruction, as good as the training, 131 ; 
at =? knowledge and information less sought for themselves, 


thar, as best known means for human development, 1333 
tic of the intellect, ib. 


, at — instruction always made agymnas 


[ 


Lire of Man, the individual, and the race, is all one Education, 
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KixDERGARTEN (first so named, 1840), its essence and meanings 

102; plan of the German—,” App. A, ii, 103; F.'s appeal 

for help for, App. xxiv, 117; report of results of appeal, 

118 D 2 
LANGE, Dr Wichard, 99 А € e, В c 
“LANDSCAPE "—for country around village, 40 > 
LEARN TO THINK—how? 46; — by doing; 40; 84 


e II e ‹ 
«ТАМА 1еагпв%.о read and write, How,” App. A, xviii, 117 * 
LINES, straight and curved, — their definition, 86 : 
“LINGUISTIC,” School-subject,III, 89; —, method of, gr 


МАМ аз child; —blossom of himanity, App. A, i, 102; —a ripe 
веей grain from the mother-plant, ib, 106; — — to be trained 
from Its root, in the family, 103; — new-born, the most help- 
less of creatures, 107; —'s helplessness а sure mark of 
dignity, ib. ; and counterpart of self-help, ib. 

“MAN-MADE,” or artificial, 31 

MAN'S works, to be examined, 45 - 

MASCULINE influence as well as feminine, needed by child, 116 

MATHEMATIC, seems omitted, 18; — as indispensable as religion, í 
ib. ; — begins with number; ib, 

“MEANS OF EDUCATION in common,” XII, 13, 14;—re-arranged 
as X, 15; 17; seeming omissions, in —, 16, 17; in School, 
(proper) 81 

Menschenerzichung, Die, 12; 13; 45; 50; 88 

МЕТАРНУЗІ0—ехізіѕ and must be reckoned with, 585 i 

Mcthodic = practice, 11 4 

MIND, and Body ask for alternate exertion, 33 

MORAL training — why not specified? 16; tHe end of all 
training, ib. 9 t о, 

“ Mutter- und Rose. Lieder? (Vis) 11 ; 24 № B 


m 


о $ 
МАТОНЕ, and Outer-world, observat; 
the School-room, ib, 


NURSLING ; body training of begun by mother, 34 е 
< 7 i 


ion of—III, 37 ; sets out from 


OBERWEISSBACH : Е. attended the Girl. 


School, at; 15 ¢ 
OBJECTIONS: (1) made, 47; answered, 48; (2) made, 48; 
answered, 49, 50 4 


OBJECT LESSONS: seem omitted : why, 16 


ON 


D 


4 в CS 


o 
ET. INDEX e 2 141 
Di Радио des Kindergartens, Die,” 99 
+ PAINTING: rules for, —, 70 ; —lesson, how to begin, 74 
PARENTS: to lead the children's earliest activity, App. A, ii, 
204; — hipdered therein by lack of fit means, 10. ; these 
F. 's Gifts, &c., supply, ib. ; — should observe their children 
when left to themselves, 111 
44РхА-ууовк,” 121 
** Philanthropin,” of Basedow, ang?“ well-meant nonsense ;” 
. “pp. D, 131 2 ? 
PLAN (F.'s) for educating children фу using their .greasive 
eetivity: (i.e. ‘Kindergarten, пож yet names), App. A, ii, 
103 A 
PLANS, а help,*to Geography: App. А, xxvi, Кар — — to 
Drawing and Painting, Ч, j frequently used in Sci pare, аз 


figures, 123 
PLAY, IX, 74 » ` 
„„ athletic, 64; varieties of —, as of body, of senses, of 


mind, 74-5; — should grow out of health and joy, id. 
PLAYTHINGS, elaborate, are useless and hurtful, 112 
PRESENT Ae, The, specially devoted to education, 114; four 
grounds for this assertion, 114-5 


QUESTIONS (child's) about the „Outer- world, numberless, 43; 
must be limited discreetly, ib. ; — — often not easy to 
answer: for instance, on rights of animals, &c., 44 

* 


READING: School-subject, V, 94; simply the converse of 
* writing, and implied therein, id. ; expressive, dramatic— 

comes’ later, 95 

RELIGIOUS FEELING to be trained, 21-27; — utterances to be 
acquired, 27-31; — Words not_meeting child’s mind and 
life, fall dead, 28 ; when fit, gain force by repetition, ib. 

RELIGION: Natural Helps tq — ttv, 31 

REPETITION (oral) у pupils, led by teacher, of acquired know- 
ledge, td be a constant habit, 39; 42; 543 59 gs 

‘REPRESENTATION, external, in ERIS and space,” VI; Rand- 

work, бт Shas two forms, building-up and shaping, ib. 


> 


ROUSSEAU, J. J., 14 " 
RULES (foug) of edncation for all ages, places, classes, Apps A, 


xvi. 116 
` 


“Scucdn, THE," cited, 57 ; 88 ` 
Schools, Public,” as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, have established 


workshops for their boys, 63; — — showd take into 


8 TS C ; 4 1 


15 INDEX 1 

01 schoolroutine) useful work in place of games, 61: сот, 1 
mon i to have cricket and football, as school-subjects, . 
ib. Л 

SINGING, an universal school-subject, to-day, 17; — helps to 
unfold body and mind, ib.; words for — must touch:feel- 
ings that exist already, 51; a treasury of words for = 
of F., avaits its compiler, 50 

SPEECH-EXERCISES, V 53-050 

‘STATE, The: a mighty machine for training, to good or ill, 115 

STORY-TELLING : X 76 i,— affords means to compare to-day 
and here yjith other times, places, persons, 77 ; is a ‘{tonic 
mind-bath,” ib. ; — nCed not force a moral, 73; the dest — 
tellers, ib: = ‹ 

STUDY, (f language, complete, has three stages, V 54; — of 
form, as school-subject, П £; * 

SUBJECTÍ, (of School proper), 81 : (1) Arithmetic, 84; (2) Form, 
35; (3) Linguistic, 89; (4) Writing, 92; (5) Reading, 94 — " 


® 
* 


TEACHERS: must not use this, or any book, “cut and dried,” 
38; — must make their own questions, examples, defini- 
tions, 38; true — learn as they teach, to the end, 47 

THIRD GIFT, the divided cube, App. A, 111 
form, size, relation, 112 


THOUGHTFULNESS (Sinnigkeij the most precious treasure of — ^ 
youth, 26 


THREE AIMS, attainable, but not yet fully attained, for improve- 
ment of all schools, App. A, xxv, 118-9 Ч 
" TRANSITION-SCHOOL," The: App. A, xxvii, 99; (letter to a * 
pupil, and F. 's last serious writing :) a bridge from the 
child-garden to school-proper : examples of steps to 
reach abstract thought, 121 2 


"TREASURY OF SONG for Childhood and Youth,’ A, worthy to 
stand beside the Mutter- und Kose-hieder, exists not yet, 
and is much desiderated, 8 


; shows elements of 


. 


Deren aims of to-day, four: Man aims, (1) at self-know- 

ledge; (2) to lift mothers’ teaching from instivct to reason, 
App. A, xvi, 114; (3) to raise Woman tc her just equality 
with man ; (4) to esteem duly childhood, 115 i 


"UN1ON, sense of (Einigung) between child and parent, 21, 22 
UTTERAN! 38 ^ 


CE (oral) always to be full and exaot, 
Venfrithung, = “ precocious Á 


preparation," 4т 
VOLUNTARY ACTIVITY (child's); — the spring of all develop: 


A 


Ch 


5 


, (1 Dess 


. е a 
INDEX 148 
On е 
` ment? 104; — means, when properly guided, sel/-trainirfg, 
. self-teaching, Од а 
VOWELS : ''self-souftds," 89 e 


War«s (country) and excursions, XI 79 

, WORDS: all have.fyst a concrete, "signification, 56; use of — 

2 „proper and smprgper, ib.; prima and secondafy cosa, 
59 

Wogxs, of Nature, — of man, defined, 42° e 

JWonTH: man’s, and dignity, 25-6 а 

WRIWNG: school-subject, 4; 92; — is, fitting sens to rents 
ib»: for — use plain Roman capfals, first, d — process 
of 93; scripi-hand follows, 94 2 

L] 


ZEH, CHRISTIAN, commission’ to report on Keilhau 1825), 

congratulates Germany on the possession ofguch а &hool. 
eZunICH: in Herr Е. Beust's school at — pay beautiful 
* developments of method, 66 
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